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The House Uf Brungardt 


Hardly a thing to do, 
says mother of nineteen 


T is the 6:30 First Friday 
Mass at the Cathedral of the 
Sacred Heart in Salina, Kansas. 
At Communion time you notice 
the occupants of the two pews 
just ahead begin to move out for 
Communion. Father and Mother 
first, and then the rest of the 
family—for it obviously is one 
family. You can’t resist count- 
ing. “Nine, ten eleven... .” 
Then you notice the telltale red 
hair moving along with the 
priest at the Communion rail. 
Two more serving Mass. Two 
little boys remain kneeling re- 
verently in the pew. “Too young 
for their First Communion,” you 
decide. “Fourteen, fifteen!” 
What a family! 


After Mass a chat with one of 
the Nuns from the parish school 
will only increase your interest 
in this family. There are six- 
teen children in all. The whole 
family are daily Communicants, 
not just this First Friday! The 
older ones take turns preparing 
breakfast for the rest of the 
family and keeping an eye on 
the too-young-for-Mass_ little 
ones. Then the children are off 
for school by 8:30. Clare, whose 
tun it is this morning, will go 
to the 8:00 Mass, receive Holy 
enon, and be at school by 


Thomas A. Halley, S.J. 


From the time that she gradu- 
ated from the 8th grade, The- 
resa has played the organ for 
every funeral and Requiem at 
the Cathedral Parish and there 
are at least three a week. When 
the Nuns are gone for the sum- 
mer, the two younger girls, Ann 
and Clare, sing for Benediction 
on Sunday evening with their 
organist sister, sixteen-year-old 
Theresa. 

It is a sight to see the whole 
family saying the Stations to- 
gether after Mass during Lent 
and Advent—the parents in the 
middle aisle, the children on the 
side aisles. On week-ends when 
the older four come home from 
college, the group is larger. 

Mike and Joe at the altar are 
carrying on a family tradition. 
First it was Bernard, who is 
interning now, after his gradu- 
ation from Creighton Medical 
School last March; then, Tom, 
who has recently been dis- 
charged from the armed forces 
after serving in the Philippine 
Campaign; then, high school 
basketball star, Francis—every- 
one calls him “Dutch”; and now 
Joe and Mike. No one else but 
the Brungardt boys is ever as- 
signed to serve Mass at 6:30. 

You never know just what 
those two inseparables, Joe and 
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..Mike, will come up with next. 
Last May ‘they were on hand to 
serve for the May devotions to- 
gether with two of their friends, 
Pat and John Kramer. An un- 
avoidable pastoral -emergency 
arose, making it impossible for 
either the Monsignor or his as- 
sistant to be present. The boys 
waited for five minutes and then 
took over. They rang the sanc- 
tuary bell, filed out with all the 
solemnity of a canonization 
Mass, took their places at the 
altar and in unison led the Ro- 
sary and Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. The Monsignor’s praise 
when he heard of the incident 
was the pay-off the boys treas- 
ured most. 

While Tom was in the South 
Pacific, it was four-year-old 
Jerry’s job each day after the 
morning Mass to light three 
vigil lights for Tom’s safety— 
bodily and spiritual. 

The two things that catch the 
eye of a newcomer at the door 
ef the “House of Brungardt” are 
red hair and a huge picture of 
the Sacred Heart. Red hair at 


. Gracious 


varying altitudes from ‘little’ Al’s 
22 inches to Anne’s five feet' two 
welcomes you warmly’ at’ the 
door. 

Then as you step’ into’ the 
living room a mammoth painting 
of the Sacred Heart looms up, 
You can’t help being reminded 
of promises like: “I will bless 
every place where a picture of 
my Heart will be set up and 
honored,” or “I will bestow a 
large blessing on all their un- 
dertakings.” 

“Just what is the official 
count?” is the question that 
first occurs to you—especially if 
you witnessed the family Com- 
munion. 

“Well, we always consider the 
family as 21. There are eighteen 
of us here and three in Heaven.” 
Mrs. Brungardt at 
once puts you at ease with her 
smile. ‘See the picture over the 
fireplace?” she explains. “ ‘Bern- 
ard’s mother,’ is the way the 
younger children always refer to 
Doctor’s first wife. Shortly be- 
fore the fifth baby came, she 
contracted ptomaine poisoning. 
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THE HOUSE OF BRUNGARDT 


‘The doctors hoped that with the 
birth of the babe she would be 
able to threw off the poison; but 


the attack had been too viru-. 


_Jent. God in His Mercy took 


both the mother and her new. 


babe. I have her four: Mary, 
Bernard, Tom and Agnes. She 
has my little Billy in Heaven.” 


Mrs. Brungardt is responsible 
' for a custom she conceived as a 
means of drawing the four older 
children and the younger, her 
own, closer together. As each 
new babe came, the older chil- 
dren became in turn one of the 
godparents. With the office of 
godmother or godfather, went 
the responsibility of taking a 
special interest in their spiritual 
charge. “And you should see 
how seriously each one takes 
the responsibility,” Mrs. Brun- 
gardt explains. “Seeing that 
their godchild knows the cate- 
chism lesson of the week, pro- 
viding special little treats out of 
- their own spending money re- 
serve, and, of course, champion- 
ing the godchild if any other 
member of the family ‘picks on’ 
the apple of their eye. You see, 
I’ve hardly had anything to do 
at all. My children take care of 
nearly everything for me.” 


__ The prelude to the impressive 

daily Communion of the Brun- 
gardt’s begins with their sixth 
birthday. Or rather it did with 
the first ten children. The par- 
ents instructed the children 
themselves—with the aid of the 
respective godparent of the first- 
communicant to be. The younger 


children -now, however, make 
their First Communion: with 
their second grade class at Sa- 


.ered Heart School. 


One of the most interesting 
spots in the Brungardt: home is 
the basement room they have 
named “The Catacombs.” On the 
walls of the Catacombs are a 
series of murals of the respec- 
tive patron saints of the chil- 
dren. Dr. Brungardt himself is 
the Michelangelo responsible. 

The naming of the new babies 
is quite an event in the family. 
The children hold a consultation, 
discuss the names of the pros- 
pective patron-to-be. Perhaps it 
is a saint whose life one of the 
family has been reading or for 
whom the family has a special 
devotion. A “family name” may 
be chosen if the Saint has a 
special appeal too. Mary, the eld- 
est of the children, now Mrs. 
George Buser of Seneca, Kan- 
sas, and Margaret have the 
names of their mothers. Paul 
and Zita are family names too. 
Clara and Francis are the 
“Franciscans” of.the family; 
Tom the “Dominican.” Carmel’s 
Little Flower is, of course, The- 
resa’s. The names of Mary, 
Ann, and Joseph indicate the 
devotion of the family to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

That ardent and tender love 
of the Immaculate Mother of 
God reveals itself most of all in. 
the customary family night 
prayers. Just at the head of the 
stairs on the second floor of 
their home is a large statue of 
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our Lady of Victory. Here each 
evening the night prayers are 
said in common. The mother 
kneels at a prie-dieu, the father 
and the children kneel in a semi- 
circle around her. 

A year ago last spring Doctor 
Brungardt suffered a critical 
heart attack just after complet- 
ing an operation at St. John’s 
Hospital. The opinion of the at- 
tending physicians called in on 
the case was that he couldn’t live 
more than a few hours. When 
the mother received word from 
the hospital, she summoned the 
children from school, left them 
at the feet of the Blessed 
Mother in their home praying 
for a miracle that would spare 
their father for them. Mrs. 
Brungardt left the family in the 
hands of Margaret, the oldest of 
the girls at home; -and spent the 
next several days at the bedside 
of the father. 


“T refused to give up hope 
that God would let us keep him,” 
is the way Mrs. Brungardt 
states her unshakable faith in 
the efficacy of her children’s 
prayers. Bernard had been called 
home from Creighton Medical 
School (also his father’s Alma 
Mater). “Twice Bernard thought 
-all was over,” the Mother goes 
on, “but still my hope never 
wavered. After the second seem- 
ing ‘death,’ Doctor opened his 
eyes and whispered to me. ‘Mar- 
garet, this is a miracle.’ He 
didn’t remember this later on; 
doesn’t remember it now. But 
all of us are convinced that it 


was truly a miracle of God's 
mercy and His reply to the pray- 
ers our little ones were pouring 
out at the feet of their Heavenly 
Mother in our home. Their 
father grew better and the chil- 
dren returned to school; but 
each afternoon, as soon as school 
was. out, the boys would come 
bounding in, rush upstairs and 
together recite the little litany 
of prayers they had decided on 
as a thanksgiving for the cure 
of their father.” 


A few weeks later Mrs. Brun- 
gardt discovered a little store of 
rocks in five-year-old Jerry’s 
drawer. With a mother’s intui- 
tion that they might mean some- 
thing to her son, she inquired of 
him just what they were being 
saved for. “Oh, those rocks!” 
Jerry recalled, “Paul and Al and 
me used them to count the ro- 
saries we said for Daddy when 
he was so sick. Only we said 
more than there are there. We 
used them up once and had to 
start over, and then we lost 
count.” 

The children are proud of each 
other’s little achievements— 
there is a general family fiesta 
spirit at the successes of one or 
the other of the children. Mary 
and Bernard were elected Sodal- 
ity Prefect in their respective 
senior years of high school; 
Mary was crowned Miss Mary- 
mount as a college senior; Bern- 
ard’s three year diocesan vic- 
tory in the Kansas State Sodal- 
ity Union Apologetic Contest 
and his winning high honors in 
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both State and National Music 
Contests in piano was the joy of 
all the family; Tom was basket- 
_ ball captain; Dutch starred on 
the high school team that went 
to the finals of the State basket- 
ball tourney. 


Doctor Brungardt himself had 
a great deal to do with the in- 
ception of an athletic program 
at Sacred Heart school back in 
1925. He has given his medical 
services gratis for physical ex- 
aminations at the beginning of 
each year, and in treating any 
injuries received by the boys. 
An ardent basketball fan him- 
self, the doctor buys a season 
ticket for all his children of 
school age. 


Each year, too, the basketball 
squad looks forward to the an- 
nual “feed” at the Brungardt 
home, which Dr. and Mrs. Brun- 
gardt delight in preparing for 
the boys, the coach, the Sports 
Editor of the local paper and the 
priest athletic-director at Sa- 
cred Heart High School. 

A record of the family activi- 
ties has been kept in movies. 
This is a source of more merri- 
ment and fun for the children 
when the films are run, than any 
Hollywood production. Baptisms 
and Christmas tree scenes, bas- 
ketball and proms, First Com- 
munion and homecomings from 
college are all recorded with a 
host of family friends playing 
“supporting roles” in various 
scenes, 

Christmas, “the Feast of the 
_ Home,” has a special place for 


the Brungardts. The Doctor re- 
serves for himself the job of 
helping the youngest children 
with their “Christmas shop- 
ping”—and enjoys the fun more 
than the little ones themselves. 

A year ago, Dr. Brungardt 
had performed an emergency 
operation on a little Mexican 
child shortly before Christmas. 
Word of this prospectively 
gloomy Christmas got around at 
the Brungardt home. 


The inseparables, Mike and 
“Joe the Brainy” (as Mike calls 
his brother),—and it was their 
idea entirely—decided to build a 
little Christmas Crib in their 
basement workshop. They bought 
the Holy Family figures for the 
Crib and made the rest—little 
wooden figures. Then on Christ- 
mas Eve they took the gift to 
the hospital and gave it to the 
little boy. “He couldn’t even say 
anything he was so glad. The 
tears just ran down and he kept 
looking at the Crib,” Mike de- 
scribed the scene. 

As if mothering sixteen chil- 
dren of her own weren’t enough,. 
Mrs. Brungardt found time 
during the last two years to take 
charge of two Catholic Cub 
Scout packs and to organize, di- 
rect, and produce a Minstrel 
Show for the benefit of the new 
Cathedral to be built in Salina. 

On the morning when the 
Doctor is performing any major 
surgery at Salina’s St. John’s 
Hospital, the Communions of the 
whole family are offered for the 
success of the operation and the 
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physical and spiritual welfare of 
the patient. The Doctor, when 
all “togged” for the operation, 
pauses a few moments near the 
operating table and recites the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin 
silently before beginning to 
operate. 

“But I don’t think any report 
of my children ever pleased me 
more than a little remark one of 
the Sisters at the school related 
to me one day,” Mrs. Brungardt 
relates. “From her classroom 
window Sister overheard some 
of her third-grade boys teasing 
each other about their ‘girls.’ 
‘One of your sons put the raz- 
zing on an entirely different 
level when he admitted he had 
a girl friend, two in fact—his 
mother and the Blessed Vir- 
gin.’ ” 

Only when it was pointed out 
that knowing about just such a 
family as theirs, is what our 
family-poor country needs ever 
so badly—only then did the 
Brungardt’s consent to any pub- 
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licity. “God has been good to 
us, blessed us immeasurably in’. 


our children,” Dr. Brunhgardt 
admitted. “We have always tried 
to be humble about our family 
and now it seems pride is trying 
to slip in. But if it is really 
true that we could do something 
to encourage’ others to find the 


same joy we have found in our © 


home and children, then I sup- 
pose we shouldn’t let our per- 
sonal preferences enter in. God 
has been so good to us.” 

As the Psalmist, David, put 
this high esteem of a house full 
of children: “Behold, children 
are the gift of the Lord; a Re- 
ward is the fruit of the womb.” 


Shortly after this article was 
completed, the 19th Brungardt 
baby, a red-headed boy, was 
born. “When the five younger 
boys from Joe to Al heard that 
they had a new brother,” writes 
Therese, “they were delighted. 
‘Oh boy! Another football play- 
er,’ was their comment. Mother 
and baby are doing nicely.” 


Ends Uf Marriage 


It is vitally important that Catholics be familiar with the ~ 
authoritative teaching of the Church on the ends of marriage. 
It means that the chief reason for marriage is the promotion 
of the welfare of the human race. It means that a married 
couple must regard themselves as, in a sense, public servants, 
obligated to direct their conjugal life to the good of society, 
solemnly pledged not to harm the common good, particularly by 
the evils of contraception and divorce. The joys and pleasures 
that God grants a married couple are not in themselves a final 
end—they are a means. . . to the preservation and increase of 
human society.—The Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., of the 
Catholic University of America. 
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For once Russia is 
on side of the angels 


UP to this point, we have been 
rather critical of Commun- 
ism. It is now time to single 
out a practice where it should 
be imitated. This good point is 
not its economics, because Rus- 
sia has the lowest standard of 
living in the world; not in its 
politics, because everywhere 
Communism has taken root it 
has repressed freedom and cre- 
ated a slave state. Rather we 
speak of its attitude toward the 
family, for° here Russia is now 
on the side of the angels. 


Curiously enough, on this sub- 
ject, Communism has been most 
successful at the point where it 
has most completely repudiated 
itself; it is most right where it 
has been most wrong; it has 
been most successful where it 
has admitted its greatest fail- 
ure, 


Communism in its philosophy 
and its early practice, was so 
anti-moral and anti-human that 
it was necessarily opposed to the 
family as the unit of. society. 
But after trying out so-called 
Communist morality, and all the 
queer practices which the lower 
levels of democracy still believe 
in, it quickly came to the con- 
clusion that it was wrong—oh-so 
Wrong. Without even blinking a 
Communist eyelid, it completely 
Teversed its field, and now has 


Communism And The Family 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


come to affirm in practice at 
least the Christian position of 
the family. Of course, Com- 
munism did not say it was 
wrong. No government in the 
history of the world ever said it 
was wrong. It just takes up an- 
other attitude without any ex- 
planations. This Communism 
has done, and in this its greatest 
defeat, Communism has scored 
its greatest victory—a victory 
so important that the demo- 
cracies of the world who are still 
so “reactionary” in this matter, 
cannot afford to ignore it if they 
would survive defeat. 


In order to appreciate and un- 
derstand the complete turn- 
about-face of the Communist 
theory and practice, consider 
first the early attitude toward 
the family; then its present po- 
sition. The philosophy of Com- 
munism teaches that all moral- 
ity, art, literature, institutions, 
repose upon a method of pro- 
duction. In keeping with this, 
the Communist Manifesto states 
that the bourgeois family re- 
poses on capital or individual 
gain, and that “the family will, 
therefore, disappear with capi- 
tal.” Engels in his work on the 
Origin of the Family, declared 
that the family was based prin- 
cipally upon an economics which 
recognized private property, 


Talk given in the Catholic Hour radio program, N.B.C., February, 1947. 
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from which flowed the right of 
one generation to inherit prop- 
erty from another generation; 
and secondly, the domination of 
the husband over the wife, be- 
cause he received the pay enve- 
lope from the employer. From 
this Engels concluded that if 
you do away with the right of 
inheritance which is founded on 
private property, and give the 
woman equal economic rights 
with men, that you dispense 
with the economic necessity of 
a family. If there were children 
from any unions, the State was 
to take charge of the education 
of the children. 


When Russia became Com- 
munist and began to put this 
philosophy into practice, the 
Communist concept of morality 
was known as the “glass of 
water” theory. As Madam Kol- 
lontai, the Soviet Delegate to the 
League of Nations states, “love 
is a glass of water one swallows 
to satisfy a thirst.” You drink 
the water, and forget the glass, 
so you enjoy the pleasure, and 
forget the person. The Matri- 
monial Codes of 1918 and 1927 
affirmed the law: “All children 
belong to the State.” To this 
end, the family code of October 
22, 1918, declared that all 
Church marriages were invalid, 
and could be dissolved at the will 
of either party, simply by send- 
- ing in a post card to the regis- 
tration office, which in turn sent 
another post card dissolving the 
union. The 138th Congress of 


the Communist Party even de- 
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scribed the family as a “formid- 
able stronghold of all the turpi- 
tudes of the old regime.” No 
reason was required for the 
separation of husband and wife, 
not even the permission of the 
other party, which broke down 
all distinction between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate children. 
The young were encouraged to 
spy on their parents and report 
them to the Communist authori- 
ties at the least sign of Fascism 
or anti-Communism. Inasmuch 
as the labor laws required that 
a person was obliged to accept 
any job given to him by the 
State, for under Communism 
there is only one employer, it 
often happened that the hus- 
band was given a job in one city, 
and the wife in another. The 
Labor Board settled this diffi- 
culty by decreeing that either 
spouse could find a partner in 
the new place of occupation. 
Abortion clinics were establish- 
ed by the State throughout the 
country and every available 
means was used to weaken the 
family. 


Soon Communist philosophy 
which was already wrong in 
theory, because the family was 
not founded on capitalism, now 
began to prove itself wrong in 
practice. Russia began counting 
heads and those that should 
have been heads, and lo and be 
hold, in Moscow alone only 57, 
000 children were born in 1934, 
while 154,000 abortions were 
performed. In the villages there 
were 242,979 births, but 324, 
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123 abortions (Jzvestia, July 12, 
1936). This ratio of 3 to 1 in 
favor of death was accentuated 
by the divorces. Jzvestia of July 
4, 1935, stated: “In Moscow, in 
the first 5 months of 1935, there 
were 38% more divorces than 
requested marriages. 
the number jumped to 44.3%. It 
is about time we declared that 
frivolity in union is a crime, 
and that marital infidelity is an 
offense against the morals of a 
socialist regime. About 2.3% of 
divorced couples have children, 
and only 10% can_ support 
them.” Recorded divorces jump- 
ed to a little more than one out 
of every three marriages, which, 
of course, did not include the 
break-ups which never came to 
the attention of the authorities. 
Homeless children roamed the 
streets, stealing, assaulting and 
killing.- The wife of Lenin es- 
timated their number at seven 
million. So great was crime and 
juvenile delinquency that by a 
joint resolution of April 7, 1935 
the TZIK and the Council of 
Commissars, one of them being 
Molotov, decreed a full measure 
of punishment for children over 
12, while death in other cases 
was made mandatory. It could 
not be said that the vicious 
practices of these youths were 
due to “counter-revolutionary 
influence’; or “capitalistic 


Propaganda,” for all of these 
children belonged to the gener- 
ation born after the Revolution. 

At this point the Communists 
began to repudiate Communism. 


In May, 


As Lenin once saw that Collecti- 
vism was wrong since it brought 
on starvation, and he gave a 
measure of private property 
again to the people, so now the 
Soviets see that the disintegra- 
tion of the family is the disinte- 
gration of the nation. Every 
single social practice it once 
propagated is now condemned, . 
abortion, divorce and free love. 
The State denies responsibility 
for children and affirms parental 
authority . . . The Government 
ordered conferences to be held 
everywhere glorifying family 
life. The Communist press that 
ridiculed marriage 15 years be- 
fore, now writes: “One of the 
basic rules of Communist morals 
is the strengthening of the 
family. The right to divorce is 
not a right to sexual laxity. A 
poor husband and father cannot 
be a good citizen. People who 
abuse the freedom of divorce 
should be punished.” The official 
Journal of the Commissariat of 
Justice affirms the perpetuity of 
the marriage bond: “Marriage 
is of positive value only if the 
partners see in it a life long. 
union. So called free love is a 
bourgeois invention, and has 
nothing in common with the 
principles of conduct of a Soviet 
citizen. Moreover, marriage re- 
ceives its full value for the 
State, only if there is progeny, 
and the consorts experience the 
highest happiness of parent- 
hood.” The Soviet Government 
in 1936 began manufacturing 
wedding rings. Post card di- 
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vorces were abolished. Measures 
were taken to make divorce ex- 
tremely difficult and rare. Fees 
for divorces were raised from 
three rubles to 2,000 rubles, and 
as the Communist press states 
“silly girls would think it over 
twice before marrying a man 
with 20 or 30 divorce records.” 
The so called “bourgeois” dis- 
tinctions between legitimate and 
illegitimate children reappeared 
in Soviet Law. Abortion clinics 
were abolished as abortion be- 
came legally identified with 
homicide; anyone counselling 
abortion was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. Articles 
appeared in newspapers telling 
of its harmful effects. Children 
who under the earlier Commun- 
its regime were told to spy on 
the‘r parents, are now told “One 
must respect and love his par- 
ents, even if they are old-fash- 
ioned and do not like the young 
Communist League.” Subsidies 
began to be paid to mothers with 
large families. Stalin began to 
have his pictures taken with 
children, and one day appeared 
in one of Moscow’s gardens with 
his own children, the majority 
of Soviet citizens up to that 
time not knowing that he had 
any children. 


The Communist publication, 
Troud of April 23, 1936, quoted 
Stolz, the President of the Com- 
mission of Jurists and Sociolo- 
gists, who laid down the follow- 
ing reforms: a) “Marriage is a 
social affair—until now divorce 
was always very easy. It is now 
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time to make it more difficult; 
b) The Soviet woman is the 
equal of man, but she is not dis- 
pensed from the great duty 
which nature has conferred upon 
her, namely that of motherhood; 
her health is doubly precious, 
first as a human being, and then 
as a mother; c) Abortion is in- 
admissable in a socialist coun- 
try.” 


Thus Russia, after twenty 
years of Communism in prac- 
tice, rejects its entire philosophy 
of the family, and without even 
intending to, proves that God 
made us one way, and when we 
fail to obey His laws expressed 
in rational nature, we defeat 
ourselves just as the man who 
uses a pencil to open a can, not 
only does not open the can, but 
even destroys the pencil. There 
are two ways of knowing how 
True and Good God is. But more 
important than this complete 
repudiation of its ideology is 
the generally ignored fact that 
by reaffirming the family as the 
unit of society, Communists re- 
jected also the idea that the 
class is the foundation of so- 
ciety. As the Soviet Constitu- 
tion quotes Sacred Scripture, 
and more explicitly St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
without knowing it, so now 
Communism in its greatest de- 
feat proclaims the victory of the 
family over the class, the person 
over the proletariat, the fireside 
and the child over the hammer 
and the sickle. 

(To be continued) 
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Easter 


A Short Story 


THEY both stared into the 

window. Marge’s eyes spark- 
led, as though she were antici- 
pating the thrill of wearing 
those glamorous clothes; his 
eyes clouded with bitter hope- 
lessness as he realized he could 
not fulfill her anticipation. 

“Oh, aren’t they lovely?” She 
was breathlessly enthusiastic. 
“Just my color and style. I know 
I’d look nice in them.” 

He was silent for a moment; 
then he said, gently, “I know 
you would, Marge.” 

It must have been the way he 
said it, for she looked at him 
suddenly in quick embarrass- 
ment. She squeezed his arm. 

“T’m sorry, Joe. J didn’t mean 
it that way.” And she looked at 
him again, this time to see if he 
believed her. 

Then she said in that positive 
little way of hers, “I wouldn’t 
want them even if I could have 
them. I’d feel too gosh darn 
conspicuous”; and in self-right- 
eous indignation, she pulled him 
away from the window. 


He was grateful for her kind- 
ness, but it failed to mitigate his 
feeling of remorse. It was al- 
ways this way ever since they 
had been married fifteen years 
ago. They always window-shop- 
ped at that exclusive little store 
on the avenue, and each year he 
always promised that next year 
would be different, and he would 


Outfit 


Robert B. Smith 


be able to give her everything 
she should have, including the 
smart clothes they sold in Miss 
Francis’ shop for the elite. Just 
as she had done tonight, Marge 
would protest that they were not 
for her. Nice to look at, but she 
wouldn’t wear them. And that 
“next year” never came. 


Yet he had to admit that he 
could hardly remember a day 
when Marge had been unhappy, 
though some of the days and 
months and years had _ been 
pretty tough going. They had 
married while they were quite 
young, she only twenty and he 
twenty-two; and buying a home 
and raising three boys on his 
small bookkeeper’s salary wasn’t 
easy. It wasn’t until the war 
years when his salary had been 
raised to $55.00 a week that the 
burden had been lightened some- 
what; but even so, they still 
could not afford many luxuries, 
and certainly nothing like the 
dresses and coats and hats in 
Miss Francis’ shop. 


Maybe it was because the 
three boys kept her so busy that 
she didn’t have time to think 
about wearing expensive clothes 
and doing expensive things. 


Jackie and Tommy, the twins, 
were in seventh grade, and Jo- 
seph was in eighth grade; and 
they were active enough to keep 
any two mothers busy—and two 
As a matter of 


fathers besides. 
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fact, the only time Marge was 
unhappy, well, not exactly un- 
happy, (but she did think about 
it too much), was when she 
thought about their little girl. 
The little girl they never had— 
and Marge wanted one very 
badly. After ‘the twins were 
born, the doctor told them they 
would never have any more chil- 
dren; and they never had, al- 
though Marge was supremely 
eonfident that the doctor was 
wrong, because she continued to 
pray for her own little miraele, 
and so, she was equally certain, 
that someday, she would be bles- 
sed with her little girl. 


But thinking of the past, and 
mentally castigating himself did 
not solve Joe’s problem. Satur- 
day night slipped by and then 
Sunday night, and now it was 
Monday night and his problem 
was still with him. When he 
started for the office that morn- 
ing, his thought processes had 
been functioning in a smooth 
‘and orderly fashion, but, now, as 
he turned his key in the lock, 
home again after a rather try- 
ing day, the necessity of solving 
the problem had grown in \in- 
tensity, and his thinking was 
quite confused. It was simple 
enough: Easter would be here 
in three weeks, and of all the 
wives in the Easter Parade, the 
dress and coat, and the crazy 
little hat in Miss Francis’ shop 
for select people would look 
loveliest on Marge. But they 
cost much more than he could 
afford, particularly after out- 
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fitting the boys; and Marge 
would insist on that. 

As he hung his hat and coat in 
the hall closet, he heard Marge 
talking on the telephone. Proba- 
bly talking to her sister, he 
guessed. “We were on the ave- 
nue Saturday night and I saw 
some sweet dresses, but the 
prices are terribly high, even in 
the less expensive shops. I would 
like to buy a few things, 
though.” 


Joe winced. He would have to 
find some way. Marge was talk- 
ing again. “It has been so long 
since I did any shopping, I 
really can’t wait to get started.” 
She stopped speaking then be- 
cause she saw Joe. “Time for 


dinner, Helen,” she said, and 
with that, the conversation 
ended. 


Dinner was, as usual, a noisy 
affair. Jackie was always posi- 
tive, Tommy was always exuber- 
ant as they argued’in shrill, high 
voices about the respective base- 
ball merits of Ted Williams and 
Joe DiMaggio. Joseph, being the 
oldest and feeling his age, was 
a bit more grave and subdued. 
The meal did not last very long; 
it never did, because the boys 
finished in short order, in spite 
of all Joe’s admonitions against 
eating too quickly. 

Suddenly, and quite unexpect- 
edly, Tommy said, “Dad, if we 
clean the dishes, will you play 
us a game of darts before we 
do our lessons?” 

This was a rare offer, so rare, 
that it took him conipletely by 
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surprise. He shouldn’t seem foo 
anxious. He pursed his lips 
judiciously and pretended to 
think the matter over. Marge 
laughingly urged him to accept. 
“You had better agree, Joe, 
while they’re in such a chari- 
table mood.” 

So it was arranged and in a 
little while he found himself in 
the basement setting up the dart 
board; only it wasn’t a dart 
game that was on their minds. 
He stared at each of three seri- 
ous faces in turn. What could 
be so important, he’ wondered, 
that it could cause a secret con- 
ference. So he said, “All right, 
come clean, what have you done 
now?” 

“We haven’t done anything, 
Dad,” Joseph said quietly, “but 
we have heard Mother talking 
on the telephone all afternoon. 
All she talked about was 
clothes.” 

“Yeah, Dad,” Tommy inter- 
posed, excitedly, “and she sound- 
ed awful disappointed, like she 
wasn’t goin’ to get what she 
wanted, and we figgered we 
could work somethin’ out with 
you.” 

He just gaped at them for a 
full minute before he said any- 
thing. He couldn’t find the 
words he was searching for. He 
was amazed at their understand- 
ing and their concern, and sud- 
denly, those three eager, tense 
faces seemed old beyond their 
years; and it frightened him, 
because some transformation, of 
which he had been unaware, 


seemed to have enveloped his 
boys. They must have’ been 
growing, things must have been 
happening to them, all unknown 
to him. Then he was angry and 
proud; angry because of his own 
inability to provide for his 
family those little extra things 
he felt they should have, be- 
cause this inability was so ap- 
parent to his children; proud be- 
cause they could be so thought- 
ful and kind and understanding. 


As he stood there, those con- 
flicting emotions whirling 
through his brain, the boys be- 
came uneasy and began to fidget. 
Perhaps his face betrayed his 
feelings. 


Finally, Tommy ventured. 
“What’s the matter, Dad? Did 
we say somethin’ wrong?” 


He managed a smile. “No, you 
said everything right. What do 
you have in mind?” 

Joseph became the speaker 
again. “Each of us has a job 
for the next three weeks, after 
school and on Saturday, and we 
figured it out that we can make 
$5.00 apiece each week and we 
could give that to you, and you 
could add the rest to it.” 


“The rest” would be a con- 
siderable amount. His better 
judgment told him to refuse, but 
one look at his three earnest 
young sons told him that a re- 
fusal would be a tragedy. In- 
stead, he performed some rapid 
mental calculations. Perhaps 


with the help of those newly ac- 
quired outside accounts he could 
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manage to make up the differ- 
ence. So he agreed; and it was 
decided to present the money to 
Marge on the Wednesday even- 
ing before Easter. 

The sudden rush of activity 
on the part of her family intri- 
gued Marge’s imagination no 
end, and several times during 
the ensuing three weeks she 
cornered her husband and at- 
tempted to worm the secret from 
him; but Joe managed to side- 
step the questions without ex- 
citing her suspicions too much. 
And no matter how hard he 
tried to control his own feelings, 
they continued to soar; he was 
easily as excited as the boys. 

At last, the appointed Wed- 
nesday evening came. Tommy 
was allowed the honor of pre- 
senting to his mother, immedi- 
ately after dinner, the money, 
sealed in a large white envelope. 
Tommy felt very important in- 
deed. Joe looked first at him and 
then at Marge, as Tommy rose 
from his chair, walked around 
to his mother and said: “Mom, 
we decided that you should have 
the snappiest Easter outfit in 
the neighborhood this year, and 
you can get that one you like 
so much at Miss Francis’ with 
what is in this envelope.” 

Joe was unprepared for what 
followed. After the first shock 
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of utter amazement, Marge 
broke into gales of laughter, and 
just as suddenly as her laughter 
began, it stopped, for she saw 
before her the hurt expressions 
in their eyes and the look of 
pained disbelief on their faces, 
And just as abruptly as her 
laughter began and then stop- 
ped, her eyes filled and two tears 
crept from their corners and 
slowly rolled down her cheeks. 


“T’m very happy,” she said 
earnestly, and smiled: at each of 
them. “But I wasn’t talking of 
my Easter outfit when you heard 
me talking to Aunt Helen.” 

Looking at the boys, she said, 
“I was talking about the outfit 
I would like to have for your 
little sister, when she comes. 
You’re going to have one, you 
know.” 

Completely happy, and looking 
lovelier than ever, she turned to 
Joe and said, “I didn’t want to 
tell you until I was sure and I 
was told today it was certain.” 

Then as an afterthought, she 
said, somewhat grimly, it seem- 
ed to him, “And it will be a 
girl!” 

Joe just stared. His thoughts 
were confused all over again. 
Dimly, he heard Tommy’s indig- 
nant wail, “Aw gee, Mom, do we 
hafta have a girl.” 


Spain has now adopted an extensive program for the 


financial support of family life. 


Young people desiring to 


marry are given a state loan up to 5,000 pesetas, to be repaid 
after marriage at the rate of 1% each month; but 25% of the. 
total is canceled on the birth of each child. 
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How To Stop Uivorce 


The time to start 
is before marriage 


CCORDIN G to statements 
made by presiding judges 
at Suffolk Probate Court, divorce 
is more prevalent today than at 
- any time in our nation’s history. 
In Suffolk County alone divorce 
has more than tripled since 1942. 
During the first six months of 
1946 there were 1297 divorces 
granted as compared with 312 
divorces granted during the same 
period during 1942. 

When we recall that, gener- 
ally speaking, Massachusetts law 
and Massachusetts courts tend 
to be more conservative than 
some others throughout the coun- 
try, we begin to fear the accur- 
acy of the prediction made by 
certain probate judges that by 
1965 one-half of the marriages 
contracted in the United States 
will end in divorce. 


The implications of these fig- 
ures are appallingsfor the stabil- 
ity of the nation and the well- 
being of the community. They 
should alarm even the most in- 
different of our judges and legis- 
lators. If the home is the foun- 
dation of the nation, then a na- 
tion of broken homes is a na- 
tion doomed to destruction. That 
is what America bids fair to 
become if the present tendency 
toward more and easier divorce 
continues. 


The Catholic Church, together 


From The Boston Sunday Advertiser. 


Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 


with tens of thousands of 
thoughful people who believe in 
the sanctity of the pledged word 
and who seek a decent society, 
has always considered legal pro- 
vision for easy divorce the most 
insidious enemy of national well 
being. It is insidious because 
it gives divorce a place in the 
very law which is supposed to 
be written for the preservation 
of that same order and security 
at which divorce strikes. 


The experience of the ages is 
behind these words of Pope Pius 
XI: “When no divorce is rec- 
ognized marriages are contract- 
ed with a sense of safety and se- 
curity. When the divorce prin- 
ciple is accepted, the marriage 
contract is insecure; there are 
grounds for anxieties and un- 
foreseen and unexpected sur- 
prises. 


“Where no divorce is rec- 
ognized there is a strengthening 
of good will and cooperation in 
the daily life of husband and 
wife. Both are much weakened 
where the divorce principle is 
accepted. 


“Where no divorce is recogniz- 
ed, husband and wife are pro- 
tected and aided against tempta- 
tions to disloyalty or infidelity. 
Harmful inducements to unfaith- 
fulness consequent upon the ac- 
ceptance of the divorce principle. 
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“Where the divorce principle 
is not accepted the begetting and 
upbringing of children is effec- 
tively promoted, many avenues 
of discord among family mem- 
bers and relatives are closed, and 
jealousies are easily suppressed. 
When the possibility of dissolv- 
ing the marriage contract is ad- 
mitted, great obstacles to the be- 
getting and rearing of children 
are encountered, occasions for 
quarrels multiply, and many 
seeds of jealously are sown. 

“The dignity and position of 
women is assured in civil and 
domestic life where there is. no 
divorce. Her dignity is endan- 
gered and her position is shame- 
fully lowered where divorce is 
found. In the latter case women 
tend te become slaves to the lusts 
of men.” 

The Church has reasons of her 
own for opposing divorce so 
militantly. She opposes it be- 
cause divorce desecrates a sacra- 
ment, repudiates a sacred vow. 
But the State should be equally 
opposed to divorce for reasons 
of its own. All civil law, local, 
as well as national, is written 
in the hope of forming that 
“more perfect union” which from 
the beginning has been the so- 
cial aspiration of American de- 
mocracy. Disintegrating forces, 
destructive alike of the fact and 
the ideal of social union, should 
be a matter of the gravest con- 
cern to our law-makers and our 
judges. 

Of all disintegrating forces, 
divorce is the most destructive. 
So long as it is possible for men 
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and women to escape the obliga- 
tions assumed in marriage by 
tearing. asunder the marriage 
bond with the full protection of 
the law and with the possibility 
of contracting at will further 
and equally irresponsible unions, 
the family will never be the 
school of self-discipline and so- 
cial virtues that it must be as 
the basis of civilized society. The 
social community is the family 
enlarged; society will have only 
that integrity, respect for the 
pledged word and stability which 
the typical home within it pos- 
sesses. 

Present divorce tendencies are 
proof positive that the fidelity 
and the discipline which are es- 
sential for “more perfect union” 
in our community are not being 
developed in the places where 
they must be developed if we are 
to survive as a people. 

These facts are the most dis- 
turbing when we remember the 
contagious character of divorce. 
Once the principle of divorce is 
accepted there is no logical limit 
that can be placéd on the spread 
of the evil. 

More than a half-century ago, 
a great religious leader based his 
plea against further legalization 
of divorce on the evil which 
would flow from this peculiar 
contagious aspect of the divorce 
plague. He said: “Great is the 
force of example, greater still 
that of lust; and with such in- 
citements it cannot but happen 
that divorce and its consequent 
setting loose of the passions will 
spread daily and attack the souls 
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of many like a contagious disease 
or a river bursting its banks and 
flooding the land.” 


This sobering prophecy is ful- 
filled in the case of our own coun- 
try: In 1887 there were in the 
United States 27,919 divorces; 
in 1900, 55,751; in 1915, 104,298; 
in 1929, 201,468; in 1935 (after 
a drop to 160,338 in 1932—the 
depth of the great economic de- 
pression )—218,000; in 1937, an 
estimated 250,000; in 19438, an 
estimated 300,000. 


What causes this disastrous 
condition? What can be done 
about it? Many people are sug- 
gesting the esablishment of Mar- 
riage Relations Courts. Some 
- such courts operate in other 
parts of the country. They are 
staffed by psychologists who en- 
deavor to mend marriages which 
are beginning to “crack up.” 


Like others, I have myself 
considered the possibility of es- 
tablishing some such arrange- 
ment once the present reorgan- 
ization of our Diocesan Marriage 
Tribunal has been completed. But 
I do not believe that any Mar- 
riage Relations Court. is going 
fo accomplish much in cutting 
down the divorce figure in the 
United States. .The reason is 
that most of the marriages which 
end in divorce do not “‘crack up” 
because of conditions which arise 
after the marriage. Most un- 
successful marriages were doom- 
ed from the start, and I am con- 
vinced that the time to prevent 
divorce is before the marriage 
takes place rather than after. 


Frequently those. who offer 
glib arguments for divorce ap- 
peal to the example of unfor- 
tunate marriages which they say 
should never have taken place. 
Their argument that divorce and 
remarriage should be permitted 
in such cases is completely false, 
but their assertion that the mar- 
riage should never have taken 
place is all too often true. 


There is needed throughout 
this land in all social and religi- 
ous groups a veritable crusade of 
education against ill-considered, 
hasty and otherwise bad mar- 
riages. 

The most effective way to stop 
wholesale divorce is to anticipate 
the conditions which make mar- 
ried people seek divorce. That 
can be done by an intelligent pre- 
paration for marriage on the 
part of those who intend to make 
marriage their vocation. 

The Canon Law of the Catho- 
lic Church and the prenuptial 
requirements of the Church are 
designed to anticipate, so far as 
Church legislation can, the condi- 
tions which make for unhappy 
marriage. Admittedly, even 
these are not enough. There is 
needed positive instruction in 
churches, schools and families 
with regard to what marriage is, 
what it demands of those who 
enter upon it, what should be the 
spiritual intellectual and physical 
preparation of those who pro- 
nounce its vows. 

This work of education and 
the Christian philosophy on 
which it is based should enjoy 
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the favor of the law and the sup- 
port of all those agencies in the 
community which influence so- 
cial thinking. 

At the present time, such is 
not the case. The Church teaches, 
and generally speaking, fathers 
and mothers try to supplement 
the teachers of the Church. 

But, and here is the real root 
of the evil, almost every other 
agency in thecommunity is pitted 
against the Church and the fam- 
ily in our effort to create a sane 
philosophy of marriage in our 
young people. The civil law it- 
self is too often written with a 
false emphasis on misleading 
rights ‘and without a due em- 
phasis on personal and social du- 
ties; without intention, the law 
frequently favors the principle 
of divorce more than it rein- 
forces the claims of the marriage 
contract. 

As a consequence, the courts, 
far from being mainstays of the 
marriage contract as they should 
be of every contract, become ac- 
complices to the crimes against 
marriage. The theatre, the 
movies and the press pander to 
cynical, perverse concepts of 
marriage, and, rather than fos- 
tering a noble philosophy of 
marriage, these great influences 
align themselves against the 
Church and the family by ex- 


ploiting the evil fortunes of the. 


marriages which fail. 

One place to begin the battle 
against divorce and the defense 
of Christian marriage would be 
in the columns of our news- 
papers; it is ridiculous to edi- 
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torialize about the growth of di- 
vorce so long as newspapers de- 
vote entire columns to the sen- 
sational presentation of the 
arguments advanced by those 
who are seeking divorces on 
flimsy and fictitious grounds, 
Such extravagant publicity con- 
tributes to the contagious spread 
of the divorce evil. 


It may be that in a secular 
state the principle of divorce 
will always find a place in legis- 
lation. Surely, however, the mon- 
strous evil worked by this prin- 
ciple when it is unrestricted will 
prompt patriotic and conscien- 
tious law makers and judges to 
limit its exercise. 

Please God, they will decide to 
cut down the number of grounds 
for divorce, will protect the law 
against fraudulent exploitation 
of the existing grounds and will 
interpret divorce legislation 
strictly, paying at least as much 
attention to the good of the com- 
munity as is paid to the vaunted 
rights of those who cannot make 
successes of their marriages. 

Perhaps our lawmakers, if 
they can do nothing else, will be 
willing to seek some controls on 
the undisciplined use of the di- 
vorce courts by the unscrupulous 
as a means to their further mar- 
riages. Of one thing we may be 
certain: “If the law make the 


remarriage of divorced persons 
impossible, or at least more diffi- 
cult, the motive for divorce, 
among most of the shallow-mind- 
ed who are now mobbing our di- 
vorce courts would be destroyed! 

It goes without saying that 
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the above considerations are re- 
inforced in the cases of those 
marriages where there are chil- 
dren. Every social worker knows 
that the child is the primary vic- 
tim of divorce and every honest 
person will agree that the rights 
of the child to a home with his 
own parents and to the undivided 
support and attention of his own 
parents should take. precedence 
over any pseudo-rights of dis- 
illusioned spouses to terminate 
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one set of obligations and em- 
bark on romantic escapades lead- 
ing to new obligations which 
leave their children “out in the 
cold.” 

Public money spent on edu- 
cation and on other efforts to 
make conscientious citizens out 
of our young people is money 
wasted so long as the law of the 
land makes possible and even 
protects this outrageous pro- 
cedure on the part of divorcees.’ 


Wiping Out Tuberculosis 


Through a well-coordinated and vigorous attack, it should 
be possible virtually to climinate tuberculosis as a cause of 
death in our country withir a generation. 

The achievements of the campaign against tuberculosis up 
to now constitute a brilliant chapter in the history of pre- 
ventive medicine and public health. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury the death rate from this disease in the United States has 
been reduced about four-fifths—from approximately 200 per 
100,000 to about 40. In the white population the disease is now 
a relatively minor cause of death, the rate being about 39 per 
100,000. Moreover, in large areas of the country the tuberculosis 
problem has already been reduced to almost negligible propor- 
tions. 

The prospects are indeed bright for continuing the suc- 
cessful attack of the disease.—Statistical Bulletin. 


Forty Million Families 


During the two years between July, 1946 and July, 1948, 
the United States is expected to increase from about 38,175,000 
to 40,025,000 families, a growth of 1,850,000 families, as com- 
pared with a growth of 1,000,000 families which would be 
normal for the period, and a growth of only 600,000 families in 
1943 and 1944. After mid-1948 family increase is expected to 
approach normal. However, only about 400,000 families may be 
added annually during the 1950’s, when children born in the de- 
pression will be reaching the age of marriage.——Paul C. Glick, 
in The American Journal of Sociology, Nov. 1946. 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


Y article is built around two 

letters from mothers wor- 
ried about practical problems 
that arise from the dates their 
daughters are keeping. 


“First of all,” says one letter, © 


“she’s only fifteen. But she 
wants dates and I won’t give her 
permission to ride in auto- 
mobiles with boys. She has a 
trick of staying all night at her 
girl friend’s house without even 
telling me. I’m _ old-fashioned, 
she tells me. I feel like I have 
failed somewhere. Should I let 


_ her go out with boys?” 


The problems presented by 
both letters are widespread to- 
day. Check them off mentally: 
When should dating start? 
Should teeners be alone in cars 
on solo dates? What time should 
they check in at night? Should 
they stay out overnight? Are 
parents old-fashioned for mak- 
ing strict rules? 

Parents have the right and 
the duty to make rules they 
honestly judge fit the personal 
and local circumstances in which 
their youngsters live. So I won’t 
give perfect answers that fit 
each individual case. But the 
solution offered in answer to 
these letters may help you work 
out the answer to your teen- 
ager’s questions. 


Practical Problems On Dates 


Some helps for 
perplexed parents 


To begin, fifteen is not too 
young for dates—certain types. 
Though parents must make rules 
to safeguard dates, they can’t 
kill the boy-crazy mood teen-age 
girls indulge: they can channel 
it into safe grooves. The mother 
is right in fearing moral dan- 
gers from solo dates in auto-| 
mobiles. But her policy of for- 
bidding rides in cars is bad 
technique. It leads to disobedi- 
ence. Much better to work out 
some sensible rules about both 
the types of dates and types of 
car rides. The daughter is all 
wrong in her staying out over- 
night without permission. It 
looks like she’s concealing some 
bad company. If the girl 
friends aren’t the right kind, 
mother must break up the com- 
panionship. If they’re all right, 
mother can check with their 
mothers and work out a policy 
about staying at other homes. 

The best and immediate thing 
for mother to do is sit down 
with her daughter and _ talk 
things over. Let the daughter 
talk first, and let her finish. 
Parents who never listen to the 
end of what children say deserve 
to lose a child’s confidence. Let 
daughter tell what she thinks 
she must be allowed to do. When 
she’s finished, start negotiating. 
Admit and concede before you 


“Faith in Our Times” address, M.B.S., December 5, 1946. 
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start regulating and forbidding. 
Properly handled, teen-agers will 
make their own rules stricter 
than those you might devise. 


Admit that daughter may go 
out with boys. Long before now 
she should have learned how 
company-keeping prepares her 
for marriage and hence any date 
has great influence upon her 
future. If she didn’t learn, tell 
her now how right or wrong 
male companions can make or 
break a. girl’s life. And don’t 
pull any punches: daughter 
needs forcible reminders lest 
wild desire for fun bring trag- 
edy. Woman to woman, show 
her in informal style how early 
infatuations burn out fast, must 
not be taken too seriously but 
properly enjoyed. Let her know 
precisely. just what is morally 
right and wrong on dates, and I 
don’t mean hand-holding. Girls 
are natural idealists and respond 
to a plea to preserve themselves 
clean and unspoiled for the hus- 
band of later years. Warn 
daughter against too easy fa- 
miliarity and too casually giving 
signs of affection that could lead 
to a betrayal of love. She’s too 
young to know how differently 
boys react to affection; guide 
her towards seeing she must in- 
spire a boy, not lead him on to 
sin. 


Maybe you can’t do all this at 
once. But it can be worked into 
her mind gradually. Girls don’t 
rush madly out to sins of im- 
purity; all too often they’re 


tricked into what they weren’t 
properly warned against. 

So appeal to the girl’s con- 
science to obey orders from par- 
ents as God’s representatives; 
show her you regulate dates only 
to protect her fun and future: 
show her you trust her by mak- 
ing a few simple rules and leav- 
ing the rest to her good judg- 
ment. In this case, I’d suggest 
these rules: 


Number one, daughter must 
always ask for permission to 
stay out all night. Mentally, 
mother should note such nights 
out are only with families whom 
she knows and trusts, whose 
mothers will help her child. 

Number two, daughter must 
have permission for dates and 
tell the general story of what 
goes on where. Permission can 
be given on a general basis 
(every Friday night you may at- 
tend school games and parties) ; 
or on a date-by-date basis (you 
may go to the Basketball Dance 
next Saturday). Mother should 
know not each detail of dates 
but the general picture. En- 
couraged properly, daughter will 
delight in telling her all about 
the fun. 

Number three, make some 
rules about cars and beginning 
and end of the dates. Insist the 
boy call for daughter at her 
home, come in and meet the 
folks, bring her home and say 
goodbye (not at too much 
length) at the door. Prolonged 
farewells in cars easily become 
dangerous. Suggest double and 
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triple dates in cars by way of 
protection. Don’t be too sus- 
picious: we can’t force people to 
practice virtue: we can make it 
easier and more attractive for 
them. Maybe you judge it best 
to keep many of the dates on a 
group basis (I’d suggest you 
build up house parties, dances, 
skating parties): most young 
teen-agers prefer the lively fun 
of crowds. Group dates can be 
frequent in high school: solo 
dates should be spaced out. Too 
much too soon can breed violent 
infatuation. And _ familiarity 
breeds a lot more than contempt. 
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Don’t be afraid to crack down on 
this silly “going steady” (mean- 
ing exclusively with one boy). It 
has ruined many a promising 
youngster and even many a pos- 
sible good marriage. 

Number four, build up ideals 
in the girl’s mind. If she obeys 
rules because she’s convinced 
they’re sensible, it’s far better 
than blind or reluctant obedi- 
ence. Show her you trust her to 
obey, not just for you but to 
please God and protect* her fu- 
ture. What if she breaks all the 
rules? Well, next month we'll 
talk about discipline. 


Urban Crime Trends 


The widespread increase in crime noted in 1945 continued 
into 1946 with a 13.0 percent rise recorded during the first 
6-month period according to the reports of 1,997 cities repre- 
senting over 88 percent of the Nation’s urban population. Al- 
though each category of crime rose, murder and robbery stood 
out with jumps of 28.5 percent and 31.8 percent respectively. 
Negligent manslaughters were up 19.2 percent and other in- 
creases were: Burglary, 17.0 percent; auto theft, 15.5 percent; 
aggravated assault, 10.0 percent; larcency, 9.8 percent; and 
rape, 1.6 percent. 

Rural Crime Trends 

A 19.6 percent increase in crime was registered in the rural 
areas during the first half of 1946 compared with a similar 
period of the preceding year. The 20.9 percent rise in murders 
was not so great as the upswing in the urban areas but in all 
other classes the rural upward trend was sharper. Most pro- 
nounced were the increases in robbery (48.4 percent) and auto 
theft (34.3 percent), while other rural crimes rose as follows: 
Aggravated assault, 23.8 percent; negligent manslaughter, 22.9 
percent; burglary, 17.9 percent; larcency, 13.0 percent; and 
rape, 8.3 percent.—Uniform Crime Reports, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


Sweden’s birth rate has fallen by about one-half since the 
beginning of the present century. 
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How Not To Grow Ugly! 


Alberta Schumacher 


Do you have—or want 
to be—an Aunt Agatha? 


THIS article is definitely going 

to accent the negative! We 
don’t like other people telling us 
what to do—so we are showing 
the writers of that old song that 
we have a mind of our own! And 
speaking of minds—have you 
ever seen a cream on the market 
advertised to do a rennovating 
job on the mind? I thought not. 
Well, that is just how deep you 
have to go if you don’t want to 
grow ugly. We are assuming of 
course that you are a pretty 
slick chick right now! Youth 
pretty much takes care of that 
—but there will come a time, 
dears—there will come a time! 


Do you have an Aunt Agatha? 
Well, maybe that isn’t her name 
in your family, but I will bet 
that if I describe my Aunt 
Agatha, you will number hen 
among your relatives, or at least 
among your acquaintances, if 
your family tree is short of 
limbs. (They called them limbs 
in Aunt Aggie’s day!) 


Now for a thumbnail sketch: 
Aggie has a head that juts 
sharply forward—it didn’t used 
to, dears. Her eyes remind me 
of shoe buttons, and they are not 
black either—it’s the expression 
that does it! They stick out at 
me—at anyone—with a pokey 
prying that digs down deep 
under a person’s skin! Her nos- 


trils are distended. They got 
that way through constantly 
listening with bated breath 
while somebody “dished out the 
dirt” about some poor victim of 
current gossip. Her mouth is 
most deceptive. It is drawn up 
tightly into a creased little knot 
—it’s really accordian pleated to 
deceive you! When she opens it, 
it’s wide to the wind of Aunt 
Aggie’s words, like an accor- 
dian-pleated skirt on a March 
day. Now, I am not being face- 
tious—this is a real description, 
feature by feature. Her chin has 
almost disappeared with the 
years. There is just a little blob 
there to mark where her face 
sets on to her neck. Her chin 
was sacrificed to that O-shaped 
expression of the mouth that de- 
notes avid and shocked listening 
to tales of other people’s mis- 
demeanors. 


Now, that is my Aunt Aggie 
today, but do you know I found 
a picture of Aggie the other 
night in the family album, taken 
when she was just about your 
age. She was beautiful! My 
young nephew was looking at 
the picture with me, and he let 
out one of those wolf whistles 
that was as highly expressive as 
the “Oh, you kid!” the boys in 
Aggie’s days used to hail her 
with. Aggie’s head didn’t jut 
forward in those days, and her 
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eyes were as soft and limpid as 
yours, with only a mildly curious 
expression. Her nose was tip- 
tilted and cute, and her mouth 
was a demure little cupid’s bow 
—cupid’s bows were fashionable 
in those days—that was before 
the lipstick and the generous 
outlines of today. No accordian 
pleats on those lips. She had a 
chin, too, a very nice chin as I 
remember. All in all, I guess 
you would say Aggie was a slick 
chick. 

All right, so you are beautiful 
today! Well, you want to stay 
that way, do you not? You can, 
you know, if you don’t let ugly 
habits creep into your mind 
where no cream can reach. A 
lot of creams dig deep into the 
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pores, but not into a “pore” 
mind—I know, I ought to be 
shot for that “pore” pun—but 
you will thank me, dears, when 
you are Aunt Aggie’s age, if I 
put my ideas across to you now! 

This is only article number 
one on “How Not To Grow 
Ugly.” There will be a whole 
series of them and each one will 
describe a person you will all 
recognize, a person who grew 
ugly with the years. You can 
learn from their mistakes, and 
then when we are all through 
with the “How Not To Grow 
Ugly” series, we will be ready 
for the “How To Grow Beauti- 
ful” series. It’s just that I be- 
lieve in accentuating the nega- 
tive first! 


Alcoholism Among Women 


Recently there appeared an article in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, from the pen of a member of the psychiatric staff of 
Johns Hopkins University, in which this’ medical authority 
stated that not more than one out of ten alcoholics who came to 
him fifteen years ago for treatment were women. Today his 
women patients are four in ten of alcoholic addicts. 


It is futile to blame prohibition for the alcoholicebills and 
ilis of socially minded modern women. Those who have the 
alcoholic habit need the heroism of a powerful “No.” If that 

- “No” is adopted, then hea!'th, security, and self-respect are 


bound to follow as a reward. 


The high school or college girl is in the danger zone of 
social adventure today. Disdainful of being considered staid and 
prudish, she is apt to indulge in social drinking without any con- 
sideration that such a practice too often leads to enslaved 
alcoholism in later years. To Catholic girls and women we 
would point out the danger inherent with the use of any drug 
of which alcohol is a common instance.—Franciscan Review, 


November, 1946. 
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sentimental Gesture 


Songs and poems 
that live forever 


T has been said: “That what 
man has done—man can. do 
again.” John Howard Payne 
wrote many songs, plays and 
poems and yet only one of his 
songs has lived through the 
years. “Home Sweet Home,” was 
accidentally included in the 
opera “Maid of Milan” and like 
his other sixty plays, the opera 
is long forgotten while the 
“accidental inclusion”, has 
mained alive for over a century. 


There are other poets who are 
remembered for only one single 
effort, like Thayer’s immortal 
baseball classic “Casey at the 
Bat.” 


John Scott Key wrote many 
poems but is remembered and 
glorified for our national alma 
‘mater song, “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


And so the story goes—man 
composes, time disposes. Joyce 
Kilmer was another who wrote 
many beautiful poems but the 
world remembers him as the 
author of the famous “Trees.” 


Samuel Woodworth was a 
playwright, poet and journalist. 
He wrote numerous poems, mil- 
lions of words as an editor and 
journalist and many plays. He 
was a writer not by choice—but 
rather by necessity. He always 
Claimed that “he couldn’t help 
himself—that his body contain- 


Richie Waddell 


ed more ink than blood.” One 
after another, his papers and 
magazines failed. One of his 
plays, “The Forest Rose,” had 
the longest stage run in Amer- 
ica around the time of the war 
between the states. But like his 
other efforts, it finally disap- 
peared from view. 


Woodworth really wanted his 
writings to live on after him. 
To his wife, he often said: “I 
want to leave something for 
people to remember me by.” His 
poems were accepted and printed 
promptly but usually brought no 
financial returns. Tired and 
discouraged one day, he was 
walking with his wife when 
they stopped at a pump for a 
drink of water. Samuel was en- 
thusiastic about the cool drink. 
“Best water I’ve had since I was 
a boy,” he stated happily. “Takes 
me back to my father’s farm in 
Scituate,” he reminisced. “We 
used to get water from the well 
in an old oaken bucket.” 


“Sounds like it would make a 
good poem,” his wife encour- 
aged. 

“That’s not a poem,” he 
laughed. “It would merely be a 
sentimental gesture.” 

“It still sounds good to me,” 
Lydia persisted. 

Back home again, Lydia still 
urged her husband to write the 
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poem. “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
he chuckled. “The old oaken 
bucket that hung in the well.” 
Repeating it over and over, he 
finally sat. down and wrote the 
whole poem in less than ten 
minutes. The poem was prompt- 
ly accepted and later was set to 
music. It swept the country at 
the time when barber shop quar- 
tettes were the order of the day. 


Woodworth never received 4 
penny from the poem but it 
turned out to be the only one of 
his creations to live on. It’s 4 
grand American folk song— 
Woodworth’s answer for “some- 
thing to remember’ me by.” It 
might never had been written 
if his wife hadn’t insisted that 
such a poem was far more than 
a mere sentimental gesture. 


Prayer Uf The Expectant Mother 
To Saint Gerard Majella 


O great Saint Gerard, Beloved Servant of Jesus Christ, 
perfect imitator of thy meek and humble Saviour, and devoted 
child of the Mother of God, enkindle within my heart one 
spark of that heavenly fire of charity which glowed in thine 


and made thee a seraph of love. 


because thou didst bear, 


O glorious Saint Gerard, 


like. thy Divine Master, without 


murmur or complaint, the calumnies of wicked men when 
falsely accused of crime thou hast been raised up by God as 
the Patron and Protector of expectant mothers: preserve me 
from danger and from the excessive pains accompanying child- 
birth, and shield the child which I now carry, that it may see 
the light of day and receive the lustral waters of baptism, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The world has entered upon one of those periods of unrest, 
of questioning, of disorientation, and of conflict which have 
been well described as turning points of history. Christian doc- 
trine and Christian morality are under attack from several 
quarters; dangerous theories which a few years ago were but 
whispered in the secret conventicles of discontent are today 
preached from the house-tops, and are even finding their way 
into action; private immorality and public subversion have in 
many places raised the banner of revolt against the Cross of 
Christ.—Pius XII, in his letter “To the Church in the United 


No matter who distributes the RFC money, it will all come 
out of the pockets of the same taxpayer 


Gazette. 
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The Art Of Being A 
Good Husband 


James O'Shaughnessy, Esq. 


He has only one 
really important job 


IS is a talk no man should 

give. It should be given by 
his wife. No husband knows 
whether he is being good unless 
his reflection is cast back on him 
by his wife. If he is being a bad 
husband he will know it soon 
enough, or at least he should if 
he is interested enough to ob- 
serve the signs of disapproval 
which, when the occasion war- 
rants, are unmistakable to the 
practiced eye. 

A husband really has no idea 
of whether he is being a good 
husband unless he has a good 
wife. Many a good man who has 
labored for his home and family 
is, like the flower, blushing un- 
seen and wasting his sweetness, 
because his home is a vast des- 
ert. Try though he may, he 
will never have the feeling that 
he is being good, because his 
family’s appetite outruns his 
ability. His finest efforts are 
dismal failures. His goodness 
never has a chance to shine so 
that he may see it and judge for 
himself. 

A man needs a good wife to 
be good himself. Without her he 
1s bound to fail. A good wife 
tan give a man the feeling and 
appearance of being good. 


Granted the right kind of a 
wife, a husband succeeds or fails 
by the standards he sets, the 
goal toward which he moves. 
This is the measure of his ob- 
jective success or failure, not his 
own feelfhg about the matter. 
There is a criterion in these 
matters, although it is difficult 
to find in these days. It is diffi- 
cult because all of our measur- 
ing sticks are one dimensional. If 
a man is an adequate provider 
and loves his wife, and gets 
along well with her and her 
family, he has crossed the goal. 
He is a good husband. 

He has brought to this process 
the skill of getting along with 
people, the knowledge sufficient 
to make a living, and the love to 
cement the whole together. But 
if he goes no further he has 
brought no artistry. He cannot 
be an artist if he uses only these 
media for expressing himself. 

The artistry of the husband is 
more than the way he does 
things, though that is impor- 
tant. It is much more the reason 
for which he does them. There 
is—there can be—only one rea- 
son. He must do everything for 
Christ. This is the only true 
criterion, the all dimensional 


Address given at the fifteenth annual convention of the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life, Chicago, March 10, 1947. 
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measuring stick. The height and. 
the breadth and the depth are 
there—to infinity, and if the 
husband moves in all directions 
to those limitless borders he will 
never reach the ends, yet he will 
be growing toward perfection. 

A man’s religion is something 
he wears under his shirt. It 
must have been a man who in- 
vented the hair shirt, the spiked 
cord, because without ever 
having seen one, I am sure they 
were worn under the ,clothing, 
unseen, because that’s where a 
man would want to wear them. 
We men today conceal our be- 
liefs much deeper than that. We 
keep them so far out of sight 
we seldom find them ourselves. 
Down far within us we tend a 
small flame, a tiny torch which 
we feed a bit at a time. We 
starve it in a way so it won’t 
swell up and throw shadows 
which would frighten us. But if 
it ever went out we would try to 
kindle it again quickly. It has 
gone out in some men and they 
have rekindled it to strange 
gods. 


A man must have religion 
quite as much as a woman, but 
he won’t admit it. That brings 
about a peculiar separation be- 
tween them. A wife will live 
with her beliefs and enjoy them; 
a husband will live with his and 
be quietly tolerant, or even 
ashamed of them. A wife may 
want to lead him by the hand, 
as she should, bringing him to 
the high altar where: they can 
offer their life togéther inia 


happy sacrifice. The husband 
will hang back sheepishly whe 
the urging is soft, irritated 
when it grows insistent. 

To be a good husband a man 
must walk hand in hand, stride 
for stride with his wife, toward 
Christ. He must, for the maia- 
spring of her life is his as well, 
There is no other way a human 
being can be happy. 


If a man could only see how he 
must look in God’s eyes, running 
after scattered marbles, chin- 
ning himself with one _ hand 
And all the while no farther 
away from him than across the 
table is his guide for life eager 
to help him learn to be an adult. 

One of the great Catholic Ger- 
man writers, Peter Wust, holds 
hard to the belief that men can 
find their way back to the City 
of God only by becoming again, 
childlike. They must grow up, 
yet still see the same things they 
saw as children, seeing them 
anew with the eyes of reason 
lighted by their faith. 

If a man could think of him 
self as he thought of his father 
when he was a child, he would 
realize, with a start, two things: 
How much he leaned on his 
father, and what a slender reed 
he himself is to lean on. Still, as 
a boy perhaps he was seeing 
more clearly, because he saw in 
his father the authority and 
dignity, the stature that goe 
with the position. 

It’s not like us today to think 
in those terms, authority, dig- 
nity, stature. We should feel 
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very self-conscious if we did. 
But Christ has taught us that 
in a simple, humble way, with a 
child-like reliance on Him, we 
must think in that very way. 
A husband can’t run away 
from it. He is the head of the 
family. 'The Church tells him 
this the day of his wedding, and, 
if one will only listen to the 
Church, she tells him this all the 
rest of his life. She tells him 
with a confidence that stems di- 
rectly from Christ and from his 
great Apostle, Paul. He is the 
head of the family, and the dig- 
nity and authority are his. Much 
more important, though—his is 
the responsibility. He must 
bring the whole family, wife and 
children, to the feet of Christ. 


When you get right down to it, 
that is the only important job 
he has; the rest of the things 
he does should be just a part of 
the main task. 


If a man does this’ with en- 
thusiasm and humility, with a 
full acknowledgment of his own 
frail equipment, with a childlike 
reliance on Christ, and an un- 
affected trust in the rightness 
of his partner’s instincts, he 
will accomplish the two great 
goals of his life. The one super- 
natural—he will become pleasing 
to Christ. The other natural— 
he can’t help but be pleasing to 
his wife, 

There is his motive—but what 
are his means! He may have 
good ideas, but may not work 
them well. Any man who thinks 
he can be a good husband by 


prayer and sacrifice alone has 
yet to have a happy home. If 
he inclines in that direction he 
should have joined a contempla- 
tive order, which marriage cer- 
tainly is not. Nor is it what 
God intends. A man’s natural 
capacity for work was given to 
him for the main purpose of 
equipping him to keep a family. 
He certainly must strive for a 
decent minimum standard, or he 
will fail in one of the important 
tasks of being a good husband. 


On this point there is a lot of 
confused thinking and it is not 
my purpose to clear up any of 
this confusion—only to point it 
out. 


How much of a man’s sub- 
stance should go into making a 
living depends on so many di- 
verse factors that the answer 
can be given only in the nega- 
tive. He should not spend so 
much of himself that he has 
nothing left over for his family. 
No matter what his standard of 
living, he has just so much to 
give: to his family, his job, his . 
friends. If he lavishes himself 
on his work, there go his best 
thought and energy. The residue 
must be split up among his 
other interests and his family 
may end up with the crumbs. 

After all, why does a man get 
married? Before the wedding 
the two—the husband and the 
wife to be—count as an earthly 
purgatory each moment they 
have to be apart. Their time to- 
gether is always too short. Then 
later they ‘look back with fond- 
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ness on their early married life 
because they spend so much of 
it together. 


That’s why a man gets mar- 
ried—so that he can be with his 
wife. Unfortunately, the way 
our city life is organized he can 
spend little enough time with 
her—if he is going to make a 
living at all; but there is still 
something left of each day for 
loving companionship. 


Of course a wife wants to be 
entertained. If she is devoted to 
her husband—as I suspect most 
wives are—she will first look to 
him for her joys and her pleas- 
ures. Many men make a mistake 
about this phenomenon; they 
think their wives are being de- 
manding. I don’t believe it is 
that at all. The woman is ready 
—even eager—to give herself 
and her time to her husband, but 
before she can do this there 
must be reciprocity on his part. 
If he is never at home, or if his 
center of interest is elsewhere, 
her great capacity for giving 
and receiving attention will turn 
to other things. She may not 
enjoy them particularly, but she 
will immerse herself in them— 
largely because her nature de- 
mands immersion in something 
outside of herself. 


Here is where a husband can 
pass up rich vein of pure gold 
while he scampers around dig- 
ging up baser stuff. Instead of 
seeing his mate merely as one 
he loves, one for whom he labors 
in distant arbors, to whom he 


brings the handful of grapes, he 
should see in her the joy that he 
has in living and the delight 
that he has in working. 


To be any good at all to his 
wife a husband must pay some 
attention to her—look at her, 
talk with her—or what is more 
likely, listen to her: If she 
thinks of things for them to do 
together—as she no doubt will 
frequently—he meets the mini- 
mum requirements if he agrees 
enthusiastically. But he is an 
artist if he thinks of joint ven- 
tures before she does, then exe- 
cutes them with a fine relish. 
Regularly they should get away 
together—alone. A trip is fine 
if they can manage it, but a 
walk in the park will do if they 
can’t. I did not mean to get into 
an exposition of how a husband 
is to behave, because I am in the 
process of being a husband, and 
the more specific I get the more 
I can see my own shortcomings. 
Besides, there are so many 
things which a husband can do 
to mark himself as an expert or 
as a tyro that it is plain pre- 
sumptious to start a catalog of 
conduct. In the kind of a situ- 
ation in which I find myself, it 
is much better to talk about the 
principles. 

However, there is one thing 
that must be pointed out. I have 
been discussing almost pure 
dogma. When I spoke about the ~ 
position of the husband as the 
head of the family I said poorly 
what St. Paul said so well. That 
is dogma because it is the 
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Church teaching the truth. And 
when I spoke of the need of a 
man for religion, I was merely 
echoing words which Christ had 
spoken long ago. But when I got 
to discussing where a man’s real 
interest in life should be, and 
the time and attention which 
belong rightfully to his wife, the 
dogma was more obscure. Yet 


in my opinion those few ideas 
are truths, which men can ig- 
nore as they ignore other truths 
—at their peril. 

It is strange, so strange that 
it is almost unbelievable, that 
God chose a man who is a hus- 
band to be the normal meeting 
place of the supernatural and 
the natural. 


Toledan Rite Used At Nuptial Mass 


A nuptial service according to the Toledan Rite, which is 
followed by special concession of the Holy See in Spain and 
Latin America, was celebrated in the Shrine of the Sacred 
Heart, Washington, D. C., when Jaime Fonseca Mora, editor 
of Noticias Catlicas, Spanish language edition of the NCWC 
News Service, and Miss Hortensia Vaglio Zamora, NCwc 
employee, were married. Both bride and groom are natives 


of Costa Rica. 


One of the interesting rituals of the Toledan rites was the 
placing of 13 coins by the groom in the hands of the bride to 
signify that the husband must support the new household 


while the wife administers it. 


Another ritual consisted of 


covering the head of the bride and the shoulders of the groom 
with a veil to symbolize the intimacy of the home and the fact 
that the husband is the head of the family. 


When the year 1946 still had a few more weeks before 
running its course, baptisms of 503 babies had been recorded 
at St. Francis de Sales Church, Houma, La., which has a 
parish registry of 12,000 members. That figures out to a 
birth rate of 41.6 per 1,000 population for the parish, which 
compares with the last available national birth-rate statistics 
of 20.2 per 1,000. The birth rate of Terrebonne civil parish, 
the county in which Houma is situated, is in the neighborhood 


of 31.5 per 1,000. 


EIRE (Southern Ireland) has a low birth rate, largely 
because of late marriage and widespread prevalence of celibacy. 
In the peak reproductive age group, 25-29 years, only 20% 
of the Irish men and 38% of the Irish women are married, 
as compared with 61% of men and 74% of women in the 


United. States. 
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Home Is Where The 
Chickens Are 


Jessie Wiley Smith 


ROTH shoes leaked so Lydia 
trudged down the road to the 
tune of squish-squash! Squish 
squash! Squish squash! She 
hummed a little tune in unison 
until she giggled, then her face 
puckered. Several oversize tears 
joined the rain drops on her 
cheeks to criss cross downward 
and drip dismally from a de- 
lightfully pointed little chin. 


The calendar said it was April- 
Fool’s day and Lydia didn’t have 
any reason to doubt it. “All I 
need is a crown to be queen of 
the day,” she said to a dripping 
blackberry bush. She had reach- 
ed the point where she talked to 
herself or anything in sight. 


The pavement _ stretched 
gloomily ahead to be lost in a 
thick murky cloud. The entire 
landscape dripped and drizzled. 
Globules of wetness joined with 
other globules to form small 
rivulets that trailed each other 
over her rain coat.. Then they 
would cascade onto whichever 
ankle was in the rear. The collar 
of her rain coat wouldn’t fasten 
tight enough to keep out the 
seeping moisture. She began to 
sneeze. 

The solitude was engulfing. 
To Lydia there seemed to be no 
universe except this great, grey 
bowl that cupped her in; to 


A short stor 


other "being except herself. She 
was doing a lot of thinking, 
hard thinking. 


After what seemed to be an 
eon of time there was the faint, 
blurring sound of an approach- 
ing car. She stopped and list- 
ened. She stiffened when there 
could be no doubt that it was 
going her way. Hitch-hiking had 
been a new and devastating ex- 
perience. Since leaving New 
York she had been ignored, 
brushed aside, whistled at and 
politely insulted. 


Soon a neat but decidedly be- 
fore-the-war number drew up 
beside her and the door opened. 
What she saw was reassuring, 
a nicely thrown-together young 
man with laugh wrinkles around 
his mouth and the kindest of 
brown eyes. He wasn’t the kind 
to throw out a classy line and ex- 
pect a quick comeback. All he 
said was, “Let me help you on 
your journey, please do get in.” 


She did. 


For some time they drove 
along in rather embarrassed si- 
lence. Suddenly he said without 
warning, “Well for goodness 


sakes, just look at your feet. 
You didn’t have on your galosh- 
es.” He looked at her accusing- 


ly. 
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She flared into anger, what 
business was it of his whether 
she wore galoshes or not. It was 
on the tip of her tongue to tell 
him so, but he looked so gen- 
uinely concerned that she meek- 
ly said no, she wasn’t wearing 
any galoshes. 

They rode on in silence again, 
but there was a hint of friendli- 
ness in it now. 


At the next village he pulled 
up in front of the little general 
store. He got out, “Be back in a 
minute.” Before long he was 
back triumphantly bearing aloft 
apair of play shoes and hose of 
a very serviceable weave. 
“Sorry, but they were out of ny- 
lons,” he said as he dumped 
them into her lap. 

She hesitated, then pulled off 
the soggy things she was wear- 
ing How dry and comforting 
the service weight hose felt and 
the shoes were an exact fit. She 
stretched out some very shapely 
ankles for him to see. 

“Very nice,” he admitted “and 
now we'll have something to 
eat.” As her chin began +o tilt, 
he added boyishly, “That is, if 
you will,” 

She nodded. “I’m sorry I 
can’t insist on Dutch treat, but 
a8 you’ve guessed I’m broke.” 

“Oh well,” he answered airily, 
“there are lots of famous men 
that started out broke.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad it 
Won’t keep me from being a 
famous man.” 

They were still giggling over 
her silly little joke when they 


entered the small building that 
called itself a cafe. Unlike the 
outside, the interior was _ re- 
assuring. Everything was 
scrubbed and clean, and the 
coffee was excellent. With each 
cup (she had three), Lydia’s 
spirit took on a new boast. 

Rain still picked at the win- 
dows but the clouds were begin- 
ning to tumble apart in a 
changing wind. Even before 
they left the little cafe, the sun 
came out and April in all the 
glory of her new spring dress 
was around them. Lydia fluffed 
her hair and made up her face 
for suddenly she was her old self 
again. It felt good being one’s 
own self again after months of 
trying to be someone else. He 
noticed the change and his 
shoulders, too, eased into more 
comfortable lines. The embar- 
rassment that was between them 
drifted away. 

“You haven’t told me how far 
you are going.” 

“The rest of this state and 
into the next a little way. Will 
you be going that far?” She 
looked at him rather anxiously. 

“Yes, definitely, I'll be with 
you to the bitter end.” 

She shrugged. “It may be 
bitter at that. I threw up my 
job to hike home and see if I 
can get things straightened out 
with my husband. I’ve been a 
sap and he has too.” 

“Some sappy family,” he 
blurted. 


“Yes, and it isn’t funny.” 


“Oh no, no,” he added, “far be 
it from me to see any humor in 
the situation. I’ve had a little 
wife trouble myself, and I’ll say 
it. is decidedly unfunny.” 


“Most decidedly.” 


“Well, what was your trouble,” — 


he was all interest now. “I just 
know it couldn’t have been an- 
other woman with your honest 
eyes, so that leaves incompata- 
bility, cruelty and eating crack- 
ers in bed.” 


She glanced at him as though 
she wouldn’t expect him to be- 
lieve it. “It was chickens.” 

“You roosters 
hens?” 


“Yes and pullets and cockrils 
and fryers and biddies.” 

“You don’t mean he neglected 
you for a bunch of those squawk- 
ing things?” 

“And how!” 

“What did you do.” 

“T retaliated.” 

“T’ll bet you did,” he said 
earnestly, “I’ll just bet you did.” 

Her face grew pensive. “We 
started out so happily. When 
he was discharged, we were 
married and bought this little 
chicken farm at the edge of 
town. It seemed so right. The 
little house was just like some- 
thing out of a book, white with 
a blue roof and shutters. There 
was a white fence and all kinds 
of flowers. Inside the floors 
were shiny and smooth and there 
were easy chairs and flowered 
curtains.” 

“Humm—sounds rather ideal 
to me,” he said. 


and 
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“You forget the chickens.” 

“Oh yes, the chickens.” 

She continued. “He lived, 
breathed and dreamed chickens, 
Laying mash! Seratch feed! 
Mite powder. Broilers up two 
cents and fryers down a nickle, 
He had two good helpers, but 
would he Jet them take any of 
the responsibility? No! A thou 
sand times No.” 


“Terrible,” he murmured, 


She gave him a sharp glance, 
“It certainly was. If I hada 
little crowd in at night, the 
brooder would break down. If 
we planned a movie, the incu- 
bator would have to be re 
wired. I’m a good cook. I like 
to cook. Did he appreciate it? 
No! Why I’ve seen him get up 
and leave a cheese souffle just 
because some old chicken 
squawked. Souffles should be 
eaten hot.” She stamped her 
foot. “Hot. You understand?” 

At this outburst in her, he 
crouched toward the door, pre- 
tending fright, but she didn’t 
smile. 

Verbal intercourse seemed to 
die out for awhile and they rode 
along each thinking his own 
thoughts. He seemed to be di- 
gesting her remarks and prepar- 
ing an answer, but why he 
should pick the time they were 
crossing an overhead bridge 
with a train passing underneath 
to start a new conversation, is 
hard to understand. 

She couldn’t hear what he said 
so she yelled, “What did you 
say?” 


re 
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He pitched his voice a few 
notes higher. “You were right 
the first time. He certainly was 
a sap.” 

This should have pleased her 
but it didn’t. Pitching her an- 
swer to compete with the train 
that was whistling now, she 
screamed, “I didn’t say he was a 
sap.” 

“Oh yes you did,” he yelled. 

She glowered and shut up for 
she remembered that she had. 


They coasted down the south 
side of the hill into a vale of 
silence and beauty. He adjust- 
ed the clutch. “May I be so bold 
as to make a suggestion?” It 
was very quiet here. 

“Go ahead.” 

He swerved gracefully around 
a load of peavine hay. “Maybe 
the guy was scared.” 

She gave him the look she re- 
served for six legged people. 

He looked right back. “I 
mean it. I believe the poor oaf 
was scared.” 

“Listen,” she said, “a fellow 
that comes back unharmed, cov- 
ered with campaign ribbons plus 
a medal or two, isn’t scared of 
anything on a chicken farm.” 

“That’s what think. 
There’s all kinds of scarriness. 
I'll bet my bottom dollar he lay 
awake nights in a cold sweat for 
fear that chicken business would 
flop. More than likely all of the 
dreams he had for you when he 
was across depended on those 
darned chickens.” 

She thought 
nodded. 


it over, then 
“We should have talk- 


ed things over, then I would 
have seen his side and he would 
have seen my side because both 
sides would have been our 
side.” 


“You get the $64.00.” 
grin was charming. 

After that the conversation 
turned to the usual road side 
topics, a tobacco barn that was 
falling down, a bright green 
cotton gin — children coming 
from school. When the tele- 
phone poles slanted their shad- 
ows all the way across the pave- 
ment, she sighed happily. “My, 
but I’ll be glad to get home, no 
more big city for me.” 


“Don’t like ’em myself,” he 
said. “That husband of yours is 
going to be one mighty happy 
G. I. Joe.” 

They rounded a curve and she 
began to bounce around happily. 
“Oh, there it is. Every thing 
just the same. The house and 
the fence and the trees... .” 


“And the chickens.” 


“Oh yes, even the chickens 
look good.” 

He didn’t stop to let her out in 
front of the house, but swung 
into the driveway, swerved 
aroundsthe umbrella chinaberry 
tree and stopped by the back 
steps. Then he leaned over and 
kissed her very tenderly and 
thoroughly. 

As they got out a grinning 
colored man came through the 
back gate. “I sho is glad to wel- 


His 


-come you home Mis’ Jamison, 


me and Mistah Jamison sho has 
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had a time since you went away. straining hand, “Joe, you do just 
Usn’s was lost for sho. ‘N’ Mis- whatever you think is right fy 
tah Jamison while the missus is_ those pullets, right now my wif 
gitten straightened out ah wish is going to make me a chee 
you’d come look at dem pullets souffle and it must be eata 
in pen number nine.” while it’s hot.” He stamped his 

“Mistah Jamison” raised a re- foot. “Hot, you understand?” 


Straight Talk About Husbands - 


Heavens! Don’t tell me I’m losing my looks! Where’s a 
mirror, where’s a powder puff, where’s a lipstick? . . . What’s 
that? All I need is U-Wow-Em Shampoo, and I’ll look five 
years younger? Where’s my hat? Gimme my purse. I want 
to beat the crowd to the nearest drugstore! 

Do I want successful business relations? Do I? Drop the 
question-mark, mister. You mean the boss doesn’t like my per- 
sonality? Gee! Maybe I better enroll in Whozit’s Success 
Course. No? If I just use Pay-Check Perfume, it’ll beat a night 
course in advanced shorthand? Thanks a million for the tip. 
Maybe I better buy two bottles. The raise I’ll get will pay for 
"em. 


Of course, I love my husband. Don’t be silly! Why would 
I have married him if I didn’t want to spend the rest of my life 
with him? What do you mean—“hold” him? I need Bright- 
White Bluing to keep his shirts snowy, and thereby keep his 
love? 

Now look. I’m not too bright. I can be cajoled by any crook 
in the market into buying wares on the score of my face or my 
personality or my business career, but I draw the line at buying 
them to “hold” my husband! After all, advertising to the con- 
trary, he’s not quite like the others—not quite! 

I’m an old-fashioned gal, but in my vocabulary styles in 
husbands don’t change like face powder. My head or my heart 
isn’t planning to off and leave me in favor of somebody smarter 
or better-looking: they’re mine for better or worse—and so is 
he. (Incidentally, he’s just as important to me as either of those 

. other parts of me!) 

If our mutual interests, our home, our child, our faith, the 
mysterious spark between our personalities that is the evidence 
of love, can’t “hold” him—then Sucker’s Soap Chips, Cleopatra 
Cold Cream, or Gullible’s Gargle can’t do it, either. And if‘ they 
could—I ask you—would he be worth holding ?—Anna-Margaret 
Record in The Victorian. 


And are your 
relatives here 


you may choose your friends, 

even your business associ- 
ates, but there’s no selectivity 
with relatives. Brilliant or dense, 
interesting or dull, prosperous or 
poverty-ridden, they are yours, 
irrevocably and by right of birth. 
There may be times when you 
gnash your teeth and wonder 
why they are not like your idea 
of what relatives should be, there 
may be times when you hang 
your head and wonder why your 
kin can’t be like some one else’s 
—but really down deep within 
you are glad for them. There’s 
adeal of similarity between your 
folks and the wholesome, nour- 
ishing, necessary vegetables. If 
you wil] put on a pair of spec- 
tacles whose lens are love and 
gently humorous’ observation, 
you will see counterparts of 
some delectable garden vegetable 
in each member of your family, 
and in yourself, too, because, 
after all, you are in this fanciful 
garden too. 

PAPA ... corn? Could be! 
Corn is such a typically Ameri- 
tan stand-by. There are the 
roasting ears, tender and a sum- 
mer favorite. That’s like Papa. 


And there’s mush, warm and 
cheering on a cold blustery night, 
sort of like Papa, isn’t it? And 
then there’s the corn flake cereal 
for breakfast that just starts 
the day right, that gives you 
strength and a feeling of well 


How Uoes Your barden 


brow? 


Frances Denham 


being—there’s Papa again. And 
then, of course, there are his 
jokes—they do have a bit of a 
corny quirk—at least after the 
first fifty times he’s told them. 

MAMMA .. . potatoes? What 
else? You have potatoes in some 
way every day, in fact the main 
meal is just nothing without the 
unassuming potato. Those po- 
tatoes are present at the dinner 
and you love them, but you may 
have reached that stage where 
you just accept them and forget 
how vital they are to your liv- 
ing—maybe you do that with 
Mamma sometimes. There are 
the mashed potatoes, always just 
right and so dependable—and 
then there’s the potato salad 
that’s tarty. Mamma can be 
that way, as you very well know. 

GRANDPA (on Mamma’s. 
side) ... the cauliflower? Cer- 
tainly—the white head—a liitle 
hard, rather like Grandpa, set in 
his ways, you know. Too, the 
cauliflower can boast that it came 
from a highly respectable, thor- 
oughly honorable family of cab- 
bage—now isn’t that Grandpa 
who in his proud moments, ever 
and anon, talks about the past 
glories of his fearless ancestors. 


GRANDMOTHER (the one on 
Papa’s side) . . . the eggplant? 
Yes, shiny plump-cheeks—so has 
Grandmother, and she wears lav- 
ender and mauves. The eggplant 
tastes different—and Grandmoth- 


er’s view point is just a little 
different and you like eggplant 
and you like Grandmother too, 
always. 

BROTHER (younger than 
you) .. . the green string bean? 
Perfect! Green? Yes! Spindling 
and rather awkward looking? 
Yes! Need we dig more into com- 
parison? 

SISTER (older than you)... 
lettuce? Unquestionably? Crispy 
—like Sister can be—really just 
a lovely garnish so far as you are 
concerned—the dress up veg- 
etable. That’s true of Sister too. 
Isn’t she the one who’s dressed 
up—and just enough larger and 
older than you so you inherit her 
_ clothes and they still remind you 
of lettuce—wilted lettuce! 

AUNTS AND UNCLES ... 
carrots and peas! They are those 
vegetables that pair off—they 
are colorful and really good for 
you—sometimes you like them— 
sometimes you just don’t! 

COUSINS (including the re- 
moved ) . Brussel sprouts— 
small, multitudinous—present at 
an extra special dinner, like the 
cousins trudging to the family 
reunion. About them there’s the 
breath of the early ancestors— 
just like Brussel sprouts have all 
of the cabbage characteristics— 
and with those little vegetables, 
as with cousins, one more or less 
doesn’t make a great deal of dif- 
ference. 
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And now we are down to you~ 
YOU of the sixteen lovely yean 
If the folks were asked to cop. 
tribute some vegetable compari. 
son for you there might hea 
sound like radish and Brothe 
would in his own smart aleck 
way say “Yeah, pethy” and Pap 
might agree with—“mighty hard 
to digest”; but fortunately, you 
are doing the comparing and you 
know you are the cucumber typ, 
really, cool and aloof and dis 
tinctive. The cucumber is at its 
best sliced paper thin and placed 
on a diminutive, fancily sliced 
bit of bread as a canape—some 
thing very special, something 
very expensive looking, some 
thing appetizing and for the 
formal gathering only. And yet, 
the cucumber may find itself 
rather insignificant ingredient of 
a toss salad—or worse—just 
sliced in watered vinegar with 
the unromantic onion! Your life 
has placed you in just such spots. 
True, you were born to be in the 
social whirl but there are times 
when you are just one with the 
plebians. 


So there it is—a vegetable 
serving of you and the folks. 


“And that spot where you are 
growing, among all of the fam- 
ily, is just the perfect spot for 
you else the Master Gardener 
would never have planted you 
there. 


“What,” asked the teacher, “is the plural of man?” 
“Men,” promptly replied teacher’s pride and joy. 
“And the plural of child?” probed the teacher. 
“Twins!” came the prompt answer. 


Our Lady of 
Good News 


yas issue of The Family Di- 
gest carries this column for 
the first time. 


Perhaps you are not aware of 
it, but radio people now have 
their own patron saint. She is 
no less a person than the Blessed 
Mother of God, under the title of 
Our Lady of Good News. And 
so we dedicate this column to 
her. We think she is so inter- 
ested in her children that she is 
interested in radio too—in its 
serious side, as well as in some 
of the laughs that brighten up 
an otherwise gloomy world. 


So with her help, and with 
your .encouragement, we are 
going to bring you each month 
news about radio, and some 
criticism of things that have 
been going out over the airways, 
especially things that will inter- 
est the Catholic listener. . . . So, 
stand by. 


Birthday Cakes: A Catholic 
radio station — not program, 
mind you, but a station—is cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. The station is WWL, in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and it 
18 operated by Loyola Univer- 
sity. Sticking on the air for 
twenty-five years is no mean 
achievement, and we wish WWL, 
and the Jesuit Fathers who own 


the station many more years of 
Success, 


Radio Hound-Up 


Bill Smith 


And then, for a few more_ 
candles for our birthday cake, 
the Catholic Hour, produced by 
the National Council of Catholic 
Men, in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, has just completed its 
seventeenth year on the air. 
Carried on more than one hun- 
dred stations of the network, it 
is still presenting outstanding 
speakers, and fine Catholic 
music, that reach millions of lis- 
teners each year. 


New and Unusual: Listen to 
the new program, “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” Sunday even- 
ings, 7:30 p.m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, over the American 
Broadcasting Company Network. 
Not only is this a new program, 
but it is unusual in the sense 
that it tells stories of Christ’s 
life and parables, and still more 
unusual, it is a commercial pro- 
gram, sponsored by Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. 


Those people who hate com- 
mercials of any kind will find 
this program a delight, because 
the sponsor is merely mentioned 
once at the beginning and end 
of each program. 


The stories selected for dra- 
matization are always slanted so 
that they bring home to modern 
men and women, and in terms 
easily 


Which they can 


Erasp, 
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some very important lesson that 
Christ taught. The stress is on 
justice and charity towards our 
neighbor—a lesson that is sorely 
needed in the world today. 


You will find the programs 
dramatically interesting and 
never dry. Catholics will be still 
more interested when they know 
that the producer and originator 
of the program idea is an out- 
standing Catholic convert, Mr. 
Fulton Oursler, an editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, and one of the 
laymen who has spoken on the 
Catholic Hour. 


Says Variety, radio and the- 
atrical trade magazine, “ J 
‘Greatest Story’ merits acclaim,” 
and we quite agree. 


So if you want to bring into 
your homes the living, rich, 
panorama of the New Testa- 
ment, tune in “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told.” 

A Plug for Prayer: Radio 
statisticians tell us that relig- 
ious programs are eleventh in 
order in listener preference. 
They are far outranked by com- 
edy, drama, and news programs. 


But on February 18, on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, a 
program that combines religion 
with drama and says its piece 
about the importance of prayer, 
made its debut. The show is 
called “Family Theatre,” and is 
the brain child of Father Pat- 
rick Peyton, C.S.C., the man who 
has for years been encouraging 
the practice of the family Ro- 
sary. 
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Father Peyton has lined up 
some of the top talent in Holly. 
wood—actors, producers, writ 
ers, composers. When this col- 
umn caught the opening pro 
gram— “Flight from Home,” 
scripted by True Boardman— 
Loretta Young and Don Ameche 
were in the starring roles, with 
James Stewart as narrator. 


Story told of a man and his 
wife who, after various mis- 
understandings, separated, only 
to come back together again 
happily after he had seen whata 
fiasco he had made of their lives. 
Crux of his situation was the 
fact that he had wanted to be 
head of the laboratory in which 
he was a_ research scientist. 
When his competitor gets the 
position he goes into the well- 
known tail spin. He finally has 
a talk with the director of the 
scientific institute which em- 
ploys him and finds out that the 
reason for the other man’s get- 
ting the job was that the di- 
rector wanted the hero to have 
ample time for research. 


Package is neatly tied up with 
Stewart’s stressing importance 
of prayer in family life. 


Many stock situations were 
found in the script—the woman 
about to have a baby, her hus- 
band coming home drunk and 
despondent, and insisting on 
driving her to the hospital in 4 
blinding storm, the resultant 
crack-up of the automobile, the 
child’ born dead, etc. All this, 


however, added up to high melo- 


drama in somewhat the soap- 
opera style. 

Production could have been 
smoother, and I would like to 
hear Ameche sometime when he 
wasn’t still playing Alexander 
Graham Bell and inventing the 
telephone in crisp, chopped-off 
style of speech that rather irks 
me after a while. 


As such, the story did not 
illustrate the power of prayer, 
since the hero came to his senses 
as a result of purely natural 
means. But then, I suppose the 
power of grace and prayer would 
be rather hard to portray on a 
radio program of this character. 


Let us say this, at least; the 
program is sound in its philoso- 
phy and outlook on life, and will 
be an antidote to much of the 
pure materialism that is being 
spread about today. 

The program will be on the air 
every Thursday. Check your 
local newspapers for the time 
and station of the Mutual Net- 
work that will carry it. 
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Passion Play: Archibald Mac- 
Leish, American poet and au- 


-thor, is completing the script of 


a Passion Play for performance 
over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System during Easter Week. 
The music for the program will 
consist of portions of Bach’s 
Saint Matthew Passion, Saint 
John Passion, and the B-Minor 
Mass, all integrated with the 
text of the Gospels. 


.Time and stations have not 
yet been decided upon, so look 
this one up in your newspapers 
too. 

Join Us Again... Many 
radio programs end with these 
famous last words: “Join us 
again, next week at this 
time. .. .” Well, we want you 
to join us again next month at 
this same time in The aaa 
Digest. 

And speaking of time, don’t 
forget Colonel Stoopnagle’s defi- 
nition: “Time is stuff railroads 
make tables out of to keep their 
trains on.” 


The Hod 


Miss Grace R. Lewis, head of a national juvenile delin- 
quency committee of lawyers, and a teacher in the Newark 
Public Schools, thinks it is time to restore the power of cor- 


poral punishment to teachers. 


She believes that timely punish- 


ment, properly applied, has great therapeutic value for all 
children; that women have a “God-given right” to deal in such 
therapeutics; that “Spare the rod and spoil the child” is still a 
true story. Until parents are more inclined to restore to the 
rod, the responsibility for the discipline that effects acceptable 
behavior, must be backed with authority.—The Springfield 
(Mass) Catholic Mirror. 
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Must Accidents Happen? 


M. G. Pattington 7 


AN average of eighty-nine peo- 

ple a day were killed in 
traffic accidents and 3,000 a day 
injured, during 1946. This is 
an increase of about 30 percent 
compared with corresponding fig- 
ures in 1941, and represents a 
tremendous loss in work, wages, 
medical expense and insurance. 
About an equal number were kill- 
ed and five times as‘ many in- 
jured’ in accidents happening 
right ‘inside the home, with esti- 
mates ranging up as high as half 
a billion dollars for expenses and 
losses. Over 15,000 lost their 
lives in home accidents through 
falling. 

December is considered about 
the deadliest month for accident- 
al deaths in the’ United States, 
probably due to the high traffic 
rate, with burns and’ asphyxia- 
tions adding their share. The 
National Fire Protection Associ- 
tion figures an all time record 
loss of $590,000,000 for 1946, 22 
percent above 1945. The 1946, 
Christmas violent death toll 
reached 297, with traffic acci- 
dents accounting for 244. Cali- 
fornia had the.doubtful honor 
of being high with 70 _ traffic 
deaths and Illinois second with 
21. 

’ In Independence, Missouri, a 
dozen Christmas Eve guests were 
dropped into the basement when 
the kitchen floor gave way. To 
add to the excitement, in which 
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nine people were injured, a fire 
broke out. 

Two hundred farm buildings 
burn down each day on the North ‘ 
American Continent and over | 
1,000 homes are hit by fire daily 
with a loss of twenty-eight lives, 
the largest percentage being wo- 
men and children. Farm work- 
ers suffer the highest percentage 
of accidental deaths ‘of any in- 
dustry. 


In Syracuse, New York, fire- 
men were obliged to break in 
through a window and were 
called down by the lady of the 
house for so doing. After get- 
ting her 61-year old son out of 
the burning house, the firemen 
discovered that the mother had 
not left her bedroom and they 
were unable to reach her. 

A fellow in Binghamton, New 
York, wanted to keep his car 
motor warm so threw his coat 
over the engine hood. A short 
circuit warmed things up more 
than he expected and _ coat, 
burned wires and damaged mo- 
tor really heaped on the heat. 

A man in Detroit, Michigan, 
used a couple of keys on a key 
ring to test the ignition system 
The short circuit 
exploded a good luck cartridge 
on the same chain and shot him 
through the finger. 

A youth in Chatham, New 
York, was injured in a railroad 
accident while walking along the 
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street. A train hit an automo- 
bile which in turn pinned the 
to’ ‘an’ iron fence. 

In Brockport, New York, a 
child was electrocuted when he 
accidentally stepped on a metal 
foor and touched the bumper of 
a fire truck which was having 
a battery-charging job done. 

A school bus driver in Okla- 
homa City tossed a cow 40 feet 
but bossy was able to walk off 
with no apparent injury. The 
bus driver was also able to walk 
but was promptly arrested for 
reckless driving. 

Even houses are dangerous 
when they move. One that was 
being moved in Albion, Michi- 
gan, indirectly caused a woman’s 
death. A rope was left on the 
sidewalk and mistaken by a car 
driver as a live wire. His sud- 
den stop caused a second car in 
which the woman was riding to 
bump fenders, throwing the 
woman out of the car. Another 
woman in New York locked her- 
self out of her apartment and 
knocked at the fire escape win- 
dow of a neighbor. The neigh- 
bor thought she was a burglar. 
The woman is in the hospital, 
the neighbor was arrested. 

In Ballston Spa, New York, 
a car was crushed and dragged 
100 feet before being; tossed to 
another track by a_ railroad 
train. The driver crawled out 


of the accordion-shaped wreck- 
age and walked away unhurt. 


The National Safety Council 
claims that about 900 persons are 
fatally shot each year in hunt- 
ing accidents. One fellow —in 
Los Angeles changed his mind 
about committing suicide and 
thinking the shells had been all 
removed from his gun, decided 
to break it over his car bumper. 
The rifle discharged and the fel- 
low was killed after all, acci- 
dentally. An Albany, New York, 
man was more fortunate. , He 
phoned his wife in New York 
City and told her what he plan-. 
ned to do. She in turn phoned 
the Albany police who reached 
him in time to turn off the gas. 


From across the water at Hilo, 
Hawaii, four prisoners are dead 
and nineteen still under hospital 
treatment, the result of drinking 
a coffee and shellac cocktail at a 
party in the Kulani prison camp. 
What some people won’t drink 
for a drink. oe 

School age group accidents are 
decreasing, largely as a result 
of educational programs being 
carried out in schools. Inciden- 
tally, out of the two score bad 
train wrecks that have occurred 
in the United States in the last 
fifty years none has happéned 
on Friday the 13th. Changed 
your mind about traveling on 
that day? 


Customer—“I want to buy a copy of the book, Man, the 
Master of the House.” 
Clerk—“Just step to the other side of the stan and try 
the fiction department.” 


For the Children 
Un ‘The Way 


To Ufier Jesus To bod 


Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. - 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


44K AARY, look what I have 
brought,” cried Joseph as 
he came into the house. He 
looked all around, but Mary and 
Baby Jesus were not there. 

Joseph went outside. He saw 
them at once. There they were 
in the garden. Softly he went 
to the garden, opened the gate, 
and tiptoed toward them. 

When Joseph came close to 
them, he stopped. “Look at me, 
Jesus,” Mary was saying, “Don’t 
you like your mother? Of 
course you do. You are mother’s 
boy, aren’t you?” She took Baby 
Jesus from her lap to hug Him. 
When she saw Joseph, she stood 
up. 
“You are home early, Joseph. 
Look,” lifting up Baby Jesus as 
she spoke, “isn’t Baby Jesus 
growing fast?” 

Joseph nodded and offered his 
big finger for Jesus to grab. 

This happened in Nazareth. 
Mary and Joseph with Baby 
Jesus had come back to Naza- 
reth. They were going to stay 
there for a while before return- 
ing to Bethlehem. Joseph had 
a job in Nazareth. 

While Joseph was playing with 
Baby Jesus, he said, “My master 


To Jerusalem 


For the 
little tots 


is getting ready to marry his 
daughter to a young man. He 
told us all to go home and gave 
us each a present.” 

“How very good your master 
is!!” said Mary. 

“But look what I brought,” 
and Joseph brought his right 
hand from his back and lifted 
it up. 

“What beautiful doves! But 
why two doves?” asked Mary. 


“Don’t you remember?” an- 
swered Joseph. “In a week it 
will be forty days since Jesus 
was born.” 

“Of course, I remember,” said 
Mary. “But it seems He was 
born only yesterday. We shall 
have to take Baby Jesus to the 
temple in Jerusalem to offer Him 
to God. He is my first Son and 
I must offer Him to God. I have | 
five pieces of silver money to buy 
Jesus back. Then I will rear 
Him for God.” 

“Yes,” added Joseph. “And 
these doves we shall give to God 
for you, Mary. We shall thank 
our God and ask Him to bless 
you.” 

“When shall we leave, J0- 
seph?” asked Mary. 
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“Tomorrow morning before 
the sun is up,” answered Joseph. 
“We have far to go. We want 
to be in Jerusalem on the sixth 
day from today. I shall help you 
get ready.” 

“But I am ready,” said Mary. 
“You helped me to bake bread. 
Ihave packed bread, cheese, and 
figs. I have clothes ready for 
Baby Jesus, cleaned, folded, and 
tied in a bundle.” 


“That is fine,” said Joseph. 
“T shall get the donkey and other 
things ready. But first, let us 
look at our garden. It is a love- 
ly garden. Our late oranges are 
ripening. The strawberries are 
coming up. The violets will be 
blooming in about two weeks. 
What do you think, Mary? 
Which garden is nicer, our gar- 
den in Bethlehem or our garden 
here in Nazareth?” 

“I like our garden in Beth- 
lehem better,” answered Mary. 

“Mary,” said Joseph, “I think 
I see something.” 

Joseph then went over to the 
violet patch, stooped down, di- 
Vided the leaves, straightened up, 
and cried, “Here Mary is the 
first violet.for you.” 

Mary took the violet smilingly 
and showed it to Baby Jesus. He 
gurgled happily and took it in 
His little hands. 

“I had better go in now,” said 
Mary, “to prepare supper.” 

Mary went into the house with 
Baby Jesus. Joseph followed her. 
She put Jesus on the bed and 
covered Him up. “You may keep 


the violet, Jesus,” she said. “But © 


you must go to sleep.” 


Joseph started the fire and 
brought water to Mary. Then 
he brushed the donkey and clean- 
ed up everything. 

When Mary called, Joseph 
went inside to eat supper. They 
prayed before supper and they 
prayed after supper. While they 
were eating, Mary asked, “You 
have brushed our donkey well 
and shined his bridle?” 


“Yes,” answered Joseph, “It 
will never do that he should not 
be ready for our feast.” 

“And it will never do that he 
should not be especially decked 
out for it. I have a purple rib- 
bon to tie on his bridle and pur- 
ple tassels to hang across his 
back when he carries Baby 
Jesus and me to the temple.” 

“Won’t he be proud?” smiled 
Joseph. 


After supper they tidied up 
everything in the house. Then 
they prayed and wert to bed.’ 

Early next morning when it 
was still dark, Joseph got up. He 
washed and dressed. He made a 
fire and put water on it. He 
placed the basin on the table for 
bathing Jesus. Then he went 
to Mary’s bed and called her. 

Mary was already awake. She 
was praying. Mary got up, 
dressed, and washed. Then she 
went to Baby Jesus, who was 
playing with His hands. 

Joseph had already put warm 
water into the basin for bathing 
Jesus. Mary found the water 
just right. She put Baby Jesus 
in the water and talked to Him. 
He smiled at her and gurgled. 
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Joseph went out with the pack 
of food, the bundle of clothing, 
and other things. He took the 
donkey to the well and let him 
drink. He tied the bundle on 
him and put two blankets over 
his back. He brought the don- 
key to the door. 


Joseph went into the house. 
Mary had nursed Jesus and was 
wrapping him in a little blanket. 
Joseph put milk, cheese. and 
bread on the table. Mary put 
Baby Jesus on the bed. ‘she 
went to the table. Mary and 
Joseph sat down and prayed. 
Joseph handed Mary bread and 
cheese and poured milk for her 
into a cup. After breakfast they 
put away the food that was left. 

Joseph took Baby Jesus and 
with Mary left the house. He 
closed the door. When Mary 
got to the donkey, she patted his 
neck and whispered into his big 
ear. “My dear donkey, you are 
going to carry me and Baby 
Jesus to Jerusalem. We want to 
offer Him to God. He is my 
first Son, so we must offer Him 
to God. Besides He is the Son 
of God, so He belongs to God. 
I want you to take good care of 
Baby Jesus and me.” 


The donkey nodded his head as 
though he wanted to say, “Yes,” 
and proudly stamped his right 
foot. 

Joseph smiled at Mary and 
the donkey. When Mary had pat- 
ted the donkey again, he gave 
Baby Jesus into her arms. He 


helped Mary to mount the don- 
key. Then he led the donkey to 
the gate and opened it. When 
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they were out on the street he 
closed the gate tightly, 


Joseph led the donkey through 
the street into the country. The 
donkey walked very smoothly, 
He seemed to know he was carty- 
ing Baby Jesus and Mary. 

As Joseph walked along, he 
prayed. Mary on the donkey 
also prayed. When the svn was 
coming up behind them, Joseph 
stopped the donkey. He and 
Mary turned to look at the sky. 
It was pink, red, and gold. The 
day would be beautiful. They 
thanked God. ‘Then they started 
going again. 

On the third day they stopped 
at a well for their lunch. The 
well was outside a small town. 
All around this town were 
orange groves and fig orchards. 
Many fig trees had ripe figs on 
them and some orange trees, 
ripe oranges. Mothers were 
there. They came to get water 
from the well for their homes. 
They had brought their children 
with them. 

Mary seated herself in the 
shade of a large tree on a blanket 
placed there by Joseph and be 
gan to nurse Baby Jesus. The 
children slowly came over t0 
watch Mary and Jesus. First 
they stood far away, but when 
Mary smiled at them, they came 
closer. What a kind beautiful 
lady she was and what a pretty 
Baby she had! 


Mary asked, “Would you like 
to see the Baby?” 


They all said, “Yes,” nodding 
their heads. 
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“As soon as Baby has had 
enough to eat, I will lift Him 


They 
~ When Jesus was finished, Mary 


waited  expectantly. 
held Him upright so all could 
see Him. Baby Jesus smiled at 
the children. He stretched His 
little hands out toward them. 
Mary said, “See Baby Jesus 


‘likes you, He wants +o bless you.” 


The children were all so happy. 
Never before were they so hap- 
py! 

Some of the little children ran 
over to Jacob’s Well to tell their 
mothers about’ Baby Jesus. Soon 
all the mothers were standing 
and looking at Baby Jesus. He 
was smiling at them and was 
holding up His hands toward 
them as in a blessing. 

The mothers thought that they 
had never seen such a beautiful 
Baby and such a beautiful moth- 
er. The Baby and His mother 
were as poor as they themselves 


happy one felt to be with them 
and to look at them! 

When Joseph had brought 
back the donkey from Jacob’s 
Well, Mary said to the moth- 
ers and their children, “God be 
with you.” And Jesus raised His 
hands as though He were again 
blessing them. 

Mary sat Jesus on her lap. The 
mothers and their children felt 
that God was already with them. 
In their hearts they were saying, 
“God bless you.” 

Early on the fifth day just as 
the sun was rising Joseph said, 
“Look Mary. Straight ahead is 
Jerusalem. It is a very large 
city.” 

“Yes, and Jerusalem is a very 
beautiful city,” added Mary. 
“How bright the sun makes it. 
Do you see the temple up on the 
hill? How the gold on the roof 
does shine!” 

“The temple is most beauti- 
ful,” agreed Joseph. “It is God’s 


were, but He looked like a King house and it looks like His 
and she like a Queen. But how house!” 


Atom Homb? 


The professor of chemistry was giving a lesson on the 


powers of different explosives. 


“This,” he explained, “is one of the most dangerous explo- 
sives of all. If I fail in the experiment, we are liable to be 
blown through the roof. Kindly come a little nearer, so that you 


may follow me more closely.” 


Teacher: What is velocity? 


Pupil: It’s what a person puts a hot plate down with. 


Mother: If you don’t behave I’ll call a policeman. 
Bobbie: And if you do, I'l! tell him we have a dog and no 


license. 
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You'll want this new novel — 


The Light of Stars by Evelyn Voss Wise 
is the soul-stirring drama of Father 
Gregory Lane. 

Father Gregory is real —as real as the 
priest who gave you your First Com- 
munion or the priest who says nine 
o’clock Mass on Sundays. You'll be 
thrilled with the dramatic story of how 
Father Gregory overcame deep personal 


with your subscription to the 
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disappointment in the filth and poverty 
of St. Christopher’s and proves to him 
self that God’s blessings are often dis 
guised by heartbreak and failure. It i 
yours FREE if you become a subscriber 
to the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNS 
DATION now! 


Foundation Membership Costs Nothing... 
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way dissatisfied you may return the 
book for full credit. You need not buy 
a book every month—all you agree 


_ to do is buy five Foundation books 4 
year. 
5. A FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a new 
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books, 
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It's ready now! 


“TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY" 


Chosen Book-of-the-Month by Thomas More Book Club 
BY REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


' IN THE PERIOD of uncertainty and readjustment following 

E World War II, mankind is seeking with more than usual 
urgency an understanding of the great basic truths which 
underlie the Christian Faith. Dr. O’Brien here explains these 
truths in the light of the findings of modern research in 
philosophy, history, scripture, and science. 


What Reviewers Say About It: 


“Truths Men Live By” is extremely 


it.” — Rev. Edwin V, 


helpful for a greater comprehension 
of the reasonableness of faith and of 
the truths of religion.”’"—The Ave 
Maria. 


“The best book to give those of in- 
quiring mind and troubled heart.”-— 
Fulton Oursler, Senior Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest. 


“The merits of this book are many. 
It is an honest book, not imposing a 
thesis on data, but drawing conclus- 
ions from them. A treasury of in- 
formation. It is as enthusiastic as 
it is meticulous in its regards for 
truth.”—Rev. John S. Kennedy, Cath- 
olic Transcript, Hartford, Conn, 


“This book is a clear and forceful 
presentation of the basic truths of 
the Christian’ religion and_ will 
strengthen and deepen religious faith 
and enrich the moral life of all who 


read Mos 
D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, 
0. 

“The most important nog of the 
month.”—Books On _ Trial 


“A volume that will be aoa with 
pleasure by everyone.”’—The Com- 
monweal. 


“A masterpiece by the outstanding 
Apostle to the intelligentsia of our 
day.”’—Professor J. Howard Beard, 
The University of Lllinois, 


“The product of bona-fide scholar- 
ship, deep, wide, varied, it will fas- 
cinate the man-in-the-street not less 
than the academic. If Best Sellers 
were determined by merit and not by 
publishers’ anticipatory bally-hoo, it 
would leap to the top of the list and 
remain there indefinitely.” — Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., Ed- 
itor, Lecturer. 


Read This Meritorious Book 


This book will deeply interest all persons, regardless of faith 

or lack of it. The style is simple, the language popular, and 

it is filled with examples and stories from the author’s reading 
and experience. 


Cloth Bound Edition, $2.75 
Sent Postpaid 
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